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megne PROFIT- 


More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shell-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 


tional representative for further details today! 

















PLUS! 


lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 


Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International 


(cttw © MPAN Y 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery Proved — Trademark 


i, 
BAKERY 
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You've heard of a 


Multiwall Paper Bags Consumer-size 
(and Balers) Paper Bags 


N 
“close family” — << 
well, that’s what 


Bemis has... 


aI 





Angus® Burlap Bags 


Bemilin® Dress Print 
..a closely related family of products that work together Cotton Bags 
harmoniously to give you the flour package you need. Some A 


member of the family can serve you. 


IN 
4 









Close to you, too! And convenient for top sales service and 
fast delivery. Just put an X on the map for your mill location. 
See how the Bemis network of plants is located to serve you. 
Bemis sales and service facilities are unparalleled. 





"he 4 + General Offices — >» 
emi] “ 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. Osnaburg and Sheeting Bemis Special® Thread 
\ and Mainstay® Twine 


v « Sales Offices in Principal Cities Cotton Bags 
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North md [ r of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 laboratory technician had a bigger part than 


the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 4 
America flours. 


ASESn 


CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Managing Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Washington Correspondent Yay , Py 
KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER, Editorial Assistant ; . 

J. RODNEY SMITH, Editorial Assistant , 
WALTER C. SMITH, Research Director 
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flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the | 


ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- 
rector; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Carl 
R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager; Bruce A. Kirk- 
patrick, Assistant Advertising Production Manager. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Suite 3214, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- 
type, NY 1-2452. Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; James 
W. Miller, Advertising Sales Representative. 


+4 als of 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade Ou r rw Ss America, Jue. 


Bldg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; Thomas 
E. Letch, Assistant Manager. 








CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade All Grades 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 


Premsk Aaaaen ate la E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, De. . "0 
Lng rane 7 mang Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, GLOSE MILLING COMPANY 
’ 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries, Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 


changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 








from postmen, MILLERS OF e 
& 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American WH EAT and RY E 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 








editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President and 
Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary; Thomas A. Grif- 
fin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Hartwick, Circulation Man- 
ager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant Treasurer; Richard L. 


’ M ; Wal O. » B i 
ee i anager alter Buchkosky, Production t4 A R RI Ss. U P H A M & CH 


MEMBERS 


- ye ve NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
salt - CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
$2 KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 























MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
$12 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1957 crop is available to you throughout trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


TR ivit Dh A711 5 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


eo OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—(ocaric 
* 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading To improve bakeshop performance 
e 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and “ aa 


Feed Grains 
. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 








Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CC ° ST. LOUIS, | = It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAII Y CAPACITY 4 200 CWTS SACKS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 





We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grain 


Tr. 
D 
Sita Dannen Mills, Unc. gem. tar ont 
Phone 


Boord of Trade 
Phone Vi 2-7038 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 

















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 






















Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 


to bake a finer loaf. 7 ry it. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





eee 





——— 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











ie 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





Specialists in [Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

















SET. cccsioue . MONTREAL PMMONCTON PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
CoO ee CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour WwW RN CANADA FLOUR MILL MITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” inka = ow 
CABLE ADDRES& GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 














r% 


-~ 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


; 
i 
| Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” 


CABLE CODES 





Montreal PEA USED 
| Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
| Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


z 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 18-19—Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Golf outing, South Shore Country 
Club, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 EF. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 80-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich, 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. y.p., Alvin 
©. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louls, Mo, 


Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 


annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 1lith 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 


Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Ill.; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Ml. 


Sept. 138-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners 


ville, Pa., Gaien Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 14—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Asen., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Bensen Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 16-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach, 
Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





Inter: 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 

















Samuel 














O08) Ml OS PG ee al 
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Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 ° 


Manager 


Robert Yeager ° 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir ° ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 














ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis “3. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, TI. 


Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 18—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, TIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Til; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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ne in , : / * ¢ ° been fou to be highly effective in for corn earworm by Chris C. Burk 
gages Trust Bldg., Nashville Insecticide Effective aante Gos sed by etatien entaueaie: hardt. entomologist, is systematic in 
3, Tenn. Sete ‘ y so. i . s absorbed by the plant 

a gists, wi 1 performance record ol action. It is abso ; 

Nov. 21 22—District 13, Associa- On Corn Earworm 95 to 101 and spreads throughout the tissues 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- MANHATTAN. KANSAS What Sorghu acreage in Kansas this In this way insects not actually hit 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., appears to be a major break-through year is estimated to total more than by spray are killed when they feed 
comes Winbush, ipp-Helly, 148, in the battle with destructive insects 8 million acre ind while losses vary on any portion of the head 
Winnipeg, Man. : has been made by scientists at Kan- across the state infestations of corn While phosdrin is highly poisonous 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of sas State College. The first insecti- earworm in many fields have caused it loses its poisonous characteristic a 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. cide which can be recommended as loss or damage to as high as 72% of few days after applicati mn 
aoe ccc., G. Edward Mobieck, 15 effective in control of the corn ear- the kernels. Elimination of this de- Mr. Burkhardt achieved his results 
M. deftecsen Bt. Chtsage 6, 5. worm in grain sorghum has been dis- struction would result in a high dol in tests using both aerial and ground 

1958 covered by a staff member of the lar saving to Kansas farmers whose —, and ery rca ts 9 Ra : 
Panens wales “al Experime Sta- 957 sorghum crop may well reach confirmed in tests conducted by L 
i akers Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta 195 | ' 

Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- tion $100 million in market value J. DePew, entomologist at the Gat 
ee The new insecticide, phosdrin, has Phosdrin, discovered as a control den City Branch experiment station 
el, olumbus, 0; sec, ar * 

Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, —_— 
Ohio. 





Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, TIL. 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
.» 

April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio;  sec., an © —— 2 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization f. a" Se - 0 ,/ 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. e : " * Df eo 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers XY P ' . é e 
Assn., Inc., production conference, asl 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.,; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 

I hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 809 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit . - 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 2 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, aan Fumigate grain automatically 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 
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...as you store it...with 
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——— CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” oF Z 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” = 
Our mill is located in the high protein ‘erm me learvice ‘Npresen- 
' wheat district of central wenbene Kan- Gravity does the work! CYANOGAS 18 80 directed, A ( yanamid Service Re pager a F 
4 direc cas gue, palates oy: easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs no tative will be glad to advise you on ini- 7. 
: . " . . * P nm P ‘ P . 70 , . lOGAS 
RUSSELL MILLING CO.., Russell, Kansas weighing, mixing, measuring. The accu- tial installation of convenient CYANOGAS > 
rate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds a steady Grain Applicators. 
stream of dry fumigant into the grain'” = write for complete information: 
Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. just the right amount. Result insect American Cyanamid Company, Phos- 
, MILLERS OF , kills approaching 100% at a cost ted phates and Nitrogen Division, 30 Rocke- 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour than any other method giving comparable feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, 
Plain and Selfrising results! CYANOGAS does not affect germi- 
IGONIER, IND nation and has no injurious effects on 
. 7 milling or baking qualities when used as CYANAMID => 
i 
: 
—e 1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. + 5025 Pattison Ave St. Louis 10, Mo. 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO Offices| 35065 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. * Donahey Bidg,, Little Rock, Ark 
\ * 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
i 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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, families enjoy bread every 
meal because bread’s appetite appeal, its 
wholesomeness, toasting qualities, its energy 
building nutrition increased through enrich- 
ment ... have helped maintain its place 
on the table. 


And as these bread improvements con 
tinue, one good reason why Commander 
Larabee is first in bakery flours—and will 
continue to be first —is that through prod- 
uct control, through research at the hands 


——- 
| Give us this 
= day our 

















of bakery flour specialists, we are always 
ready with the types of flours required by 
the bakers of America . . . today, and we 
will be tomorrow! 


If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services (although a great many 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll pay the freight 
on your wire or phone call... and give 
you the most pleasing product and service 
you've ever had! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS #¢ KANSAS CITY 
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U.S. FLOUR EXPORTS 
SHOW UPSWING 


WASHINGTON—During the first 
ll months—July to May—of_ the 
1956-57 marketing season, U.S. flour 
exports to all countries totaled 24.5 
million hundredweights, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
In the same period of 1955-56, ex- 
ports were 19.8 million hundred- 
weights and the present total shows 
an increase over this of 26.4%. 





Howard W. Taylor 
Will Retire From 
Centennial Mills 


SEATTLE—After nearly 38 years 


with Centennial Mills, Inc., Howard 
W. Taylor, vice president, will re- 
tire Aug. 17. Mr. Taylor, who will 
be 60 on that date, has planned for 
several years to retire at this time 

Mr. Taylor has been prominent in 
milling circles for many years, hav- 
ing acted as the assistant manager 
at the Tacoma mill until 1940, then 
as manager of the Wenatchee mill 
and later as general sales manager 
in the company’s Seattle offices. 

Mr. Taylor’s knowledge of export 
markets has, according to Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial president, been 


recognized by the trade to the ex- 


tent of service on several occasions 
as Pacific Coast representative in 
discussions with U.S. Department of 


Agriculture officials 
He is 
dinners in 
retirement 


several 
of his 


being honored t 
Seattle on the eve 


GREAD i6 THE STAFF ’ re 


International Buys 


Nebraska Feed Mill 


MINNEFE 
Feeds di 


APOLIS — The Supersweet 
International Mill- 


vision of 


ing Co. has announced the purchase 
of the formula feed mill at Grand 
Island, Neb. from Fairmont Foods 


Co., Omaha 
The mill 
Supersweet 


had been operated by 
under lease arrange- 


with F 


ments airmont since 1955. In- 
cluded in the purchase was a formu 
la feed mill, warehouse and offices. 


“The purchase was made to 
tinue permanent 
point and 
stated L. E 
director of formula feeds 
In the past, the company 
ufactured formula feeds at 


con- 
feed manu- 
outlet in 
Workman, 


another 
facturing 
Nebraska 


sales 


has man- 
its Grand 


Island and Fremont, Neb. mills. Now, 
with the outright purchase of the 
mill at Grand Island, production and 


ervices of the entire Supersweet line 
of sacked and bulk feeds will be as- 
sured from these locations 

Production capacity of the Grand 
Island three to four tons per 
hour. It is one of eight Supersweet 
Feed mills owned by International in 


mill is 


Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas and 
Nebr iska 
@READ 19 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

DEXTER, MO Fire believed to 
have been started by lightning de- 
troyed the Scott County Milling 
Co.'s elevator recently. The building 
was insured for $48,000. Value of the 
grain in storage was $141,2 and in- 
cluded 40,000 bu. wheat, 2,000 bu 


barley, 51,000 bu. corn and 300 bu 


oybean 
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Wheat Estimate Pared; Other Grains 
Improve to Near 5-Year Average 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


USDA Report — “° Bee 
crease { ) ! 
WASHINGTON — Crop. prospects July 1 prospect rh i be & 
made some gains during July and now less than 1) yt irl 
promise total production approaching 20% ik t 14 » a 
the average of the last five years The chan er 
Irregular growth and maturity re- reflects i CASE { 1 
sulting from planting delays, some = mijiion bush vheat 
sectional setbacks and sizeable acre- qgecerea ushel 
age reductions in important crops in durur eat nd p tically n 
are largely responsible for smaller ehange jin oth pt eat Pi 
harvests than in the past two years, pective yield per | ested acre at 
according to the Aug. 1 crop report 919 py. is the hivhest record and 
of the agricultural marketing ser- compares wit! ’ 1956 i th 


vice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Significant to 


average of 17.4 bu 


small decreases in 


output since July 1 are indicated for Winter Wheat 
winter and spring wheat, the report The 1957 winter wheat crop is est 
shows, with corn gaining in produc- mated at 691 milli hushe ne 
tion prospect. The sorghum grain than 24 lion | | the 
crop looks nearly three-fourths larger July 1 forecast. ‘I un vith 
than the 1955 record, the crop re- 735 million bush produ 1956 
porting board announced, and feed and the averag ral 8) | bush 
grain tonnage will closely match last els. Harvest i { underway 7 
year’s total norther! te th flood-plagued 

Production of all wheat is esti- (Tu tSDA KePORT 

e & = © e ° 


Higher Domestic, Export Disappearance 
Reduces Corn Carryout Expectancy 


WASHINGTON Officials of the this year 100 mu bushy higel 
Commodity Stabilization Service say er than a year a 
that the carryout of corn this year Thi ituation fered the 
will not amount to more than 1.2 confidence f thei 
billion bushels, against the former hope that the) 1 1 
feared expectancy of a total in the institute another ev el of 
neighborhood of 1.45 billion support for corn in the « ercia 
They attribute the reduction to ecorn belt for nor pli h were 
heavier exports—running as high as age allotment 
150 million bushels—-and a substanti- non-compliers will | nvoked except 
ally higher domestic disappearance for the means of pre nti eriou 
for all quarters of this year price break in th rai 
This official opinion is supported by — erop this yea 
leading trade economists who have At the me time, CC icial 
been measuring the domestic corn warn the ma NH eto ¢ ! mw do 
disappearance quarterly and now fore- mesti« iles of ¢ throughout the 
see the final quarter's disappearance ( cones 
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BU. vs. CWT.—Officials of the American Feed Manufacturers ‘sen 

say the change in grain trading from bushe's to ov will not 

alter, but rather will accentuate the proper use of the busty 

a test weight on each specific lot of grain in figuring corres 

space requirements (See editorial comment on page 18) Page 10 
NEW FLOUR MILL—Bremer Mills, Lid., has comple ted construct on 

of a new flour mill at Henneman, South Africa Page 19 
FREIGHT RATES—The Interstate Commerce 

granted carriers a uniform rate advance of 9% in all rail terri 

tories for grain and grain products . Page 11 
SPECIAL BREAD—Two corporations have joined forces 

an extra-fortified loaf of bread said to be formucuted especiall 

to reinforce the modern diet . Page 26 
NEW MILLING METHODS—tTwo British research men discuss im 

pact milling and air separation procedures Sec, 2, Page la 
CONVEVING—E. J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., has tabulated 

half of the Association of Operative Millers, the 

recent survey on the use of bucket elevators or pueumatics for 

the conveying of mill stocks Sec, 2, Pace 8a 


Commission has 


to creat 


on be 
results of a 


—REGULAR FEATURES— 


Convention Calendar -»» @© Editorials 14 
Flour Markets 14 Foreign Commentary 0 
Wheat Markets , .oee: ae Mostly Personal 25 
Current Flour Production .. - 15 Stock Market o7 





Market Analysis 


WASHINGTON 


nidway 


Standin about 
optimum planting 
ind normal harvest, the Aug. 1 
1997, ULS. Dey Agriculture 
crop report reveal rnificant 
high point but fails to pre 


between 
tirne 
artment of 
ore 


vide the 


arm which some had anticipated 
concerning production of feed grains 

production of a magnitude which 
if attained, might have posed a real 


threat to the 
late next 


farm price structure 


Wintel 

Viv total wheat crop is 
i declinin lightly 
estimate 


reported 
from the July 
down 3 to an estimated 
roduction of approximately 915 mil 
hon bushel 

With 


i xport 


controversy boiling 
track propos il 
rile il to put 


ove) an 
USDA 
sing 


to ure 
into operation a 


export ubsid on wheat, attention 
focuses on the substantial drop in the 
outturn of soft red wheat, by slightly 
more than 5O million bushels from 
1996. Declines in this cla of wheat 
ire registered for all the major state 
vith the heaviest losses showing up 
in Tlinei down 1 million bushel 
from 1956, and a similar large dron 
in Missouri, where production is off 
this year by about 11 million 

The bare tatistical data, howeve 
do not reveal the complet tory 
Trade reports from export interest 
disclose that some large part of the 


oft red wheat production ha boon 


coming to market at low § test 
weight a factor which also reflect 
in intangible in an estimate of the 
decline in tl cla of wheat. How 
large the oOlume of light test weight 


vheat will be «¢ 
hut exporter have 


innot be estimated 
recently expr ed 
concern oO el USDA 
iuthorization for India fixed 
that the Indian pro 


filled by No. 2 on 


procurement 
which 
i requirement 


ram wa to bn 


better of ft red wheat | xporter: 
iy the inficipate some dithieulty in 
necting this provision and some ha 
ked USDA to modify this require 

ment ind permit India to purcha ‘ 


tor better 


Pattern in Wheat States 


Ih vinter wheat crop part of the 
\u l estimate give an interesting 
patter ol vhat ha been taking 
place In some of the major winte 

heat trate 

| } production has fallen by 
more than oO million bushels from 

!t year, down to about 915 million 

MAKMKET ANALY SIs 





SINGLE SUBSIDY PLAN 
SHELVED BY USDA 


WASHINGTON — 
U.S. Department of 


Officials of the 
Agriculture say 


that they have decided not to act on 
the export trade's proposal for the 
adoption of a single export subsidy 


for wheat, They declare they will pay 


Close attention to any trend towards 


distortion of the subsidy rates simi 
lar to those which occurred eartler 
for the Pacifie Northwest. The offi 
clals believe they can prevent the 
reoccurrence of conditions which the 
trade asserted upset export move 
ments from the Atlantic ports, 
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CHICAGO—"“The change in grain 
trading from bushel to ewt. will not 
alter, but rather will accentuate the 
proper use of the bushel as a test 
weight on each specific lot of grain 
and in figuring correctly space re- 
quirements.” : 

The proposed change is only on 
pricing in the buying and selling and 
in futures trading in grain.” 

tated Erle M. Ellis, Hales & 
Itunter Co., and Robert H. Griffiths, 
Allied Mills, Ine., chairman and sec- 
retary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn, committee of purchas- 
ing agents, in answering a_ recent 
tatement by the Terminal Elevator 
Merchants Assn. 

It is not accurate for TEGMA to 
call the bushel a measure of weight,” 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Griffiths noted. 
“There is no commercial seale in the 


(rain 


U.S., possibly in the world, that 
weighs bushels. The confusion lies in 
trying to use fletitious and arbitrary 


iverage standard weights per bushel, 
irying for each grain, This leads to 


errors and many unnecessary mathe- 
matical conversions from scale 
weights in pounds, to bushels, and 
back again. A ewt. figure is readily 


ivailable direetly from seale weights 
ind is the basis used by railroads to 
establish transit rates,” 

The two AFMA spokesmen contin- 
ued: “The 1957 oat harvest is a strik- 
ing example. In southern Illinois the 
oats crop was disappointing with test 
weights of 21-28 Ib, In northern Iili- 
nol Iowa, and Minnesota, test 


weights ranged from 32-40 lb. Based 
upon arrival and shipping notie¢s in 


terms of seale weights, elevaton op- 
were required to determine 
the number of bushels by dividing the 
total pounds by 32, the so-called 
standard weight per bushel of oats, 
An 80,000 Ib, shipment would amount 
to 2,500 32-pound bushels, If the oats 
tested 21 Ib, there would be 3,809 
real bushels. However, if the oats 
tested 40 lb. space would have to be 
provided for only 2,000 bu, Of what 
ilue,”’ asked Mr, Ellis and Mr, Grif- 
fiths, “is a fictitious ‘standard’ bush- 
el?” 
The two AFMA men. continued: 
By trading in ewt., needless conver- 
ons back and forth to ‘standard’ 
bushels would be eliminated, Account- 
ing tests show that invoicing and set- 
tlements on ewt, can be handled with 
\% to % the clerical work and with 
fewer errors, Comparative values of 
different grain, grain products, and 
by-products and freight rates com- 
parisons are greatly simplified. More- 
over, the saving in time and expense 
is a factor of significance to the far- 
mer, handler and buyer. 
“The progressive elevator operator 


erators 





NEW RATES PROPOSED 
BY RAILROADS 


BALTIMORE—The Western Mary- 
land Railway and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad have announced a pro- 
posal to lower elevator charges and 
alter the free time schedule currently 
in effect, in an effort to add stimulus 
to the export of grain through the 
port of Baltimore, Unless suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the new rates will go into 
effect on Sept. 1, 1957. Although the 
free time period has been shortened, 
it is belleved that an over-all saving 
will result from the proposed change. 
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AFMA Outlines Stand on 
Proposed Change to Cwt. 


will make his conversions either to 
actual test weight bushels or to cu 
feet required for each receipt d 
will work out charts on actual volume 
requirements that will aid him in 
making realistic conversions 

“The reasonable rates for handli 
and storing grain at all points are 
well known and have been estab 
lished from long experience on a con 
petitive basis. It is generally reco 
nized that no other product is han 
died more economically. During al! 
of the studies on grain handling, there 
has been no suggestion that existing 
rates should be reduced at any point 
when the change is made to cwt. The 
present rates on various grains ce! 
tainly should be reflected in the con 
version to the new cwt. basis.” 

Both men had noted that consider 
able publicity was given to the re 
cent statements of TEGMA, the first 
and only formal opposition by any or 
ganization to the grain trading 
change-over, 

Since 1941, the National Confer 
ence on Weights & Measures has de 
veloped favorable data on the advan 
tages of trading by weight. The con 
ference comprises federal and state 
Officials in the weights and measure 
field and includes all leading authori 
ties. Industry representatives partici 
pated in their hearings. The AFMA 
committee of purchasing agents en 
couraged all segments of the grain 
trade to enter into the deliberations 
and record all factors, both pro and 
con, involved in making the change 

Resolutions favoring the change 
were adopted by AFMA in May, 1955 
and by the National Conference on 
Weights & Measures on June 4, 1956 


Support Cited 

AFMaA officials described the event 
following their 1955 action as “a 
ground swell of support for the 
change to cwt.” Many state and na 
tional grain and allied industry group 
volunteered their support and passed 
resolutions in favor of the change 
Favorable reports from California 


and other areas where the change 


(Turn to BU, VS, CWT 
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NEW FLOUR MILL—The new flour mill that Bremer Mills, Ltd., has con- 
structed at Henneman, South Africa. 


New Mill Constructed in South Africa 


Bremer Mills, Ltd., at Henneman, 
South Africa, has completed construc- 
tion of a new flour mill of 1,500 ewt. 
capacity. Its location is considered 
somewhat remarkable since Henne- 
man is situated at an altitude of 
1,650 ft. and lies in an area which 
has an average temperature of 104°. 

The mill is built in a steel frame 
design with a special floor covering, 
and it has been laid out large enough 
to permit a contemplated expansion 
to twice the present capacity. The 
mill was designed and built by MIAG 
Muehlenbau und Industrie G.m.b.H. 
of Braunschweig, Germany. 

All conveying in mill and cleaning 
house is done pneumatically and the 
cleaning house is equipped with a 
pneumatic cleaning-conveying system 
featuring special round separators 
with vertical grain inlet. 

Machinery in cleaning house and 
mill is of all-metal design, including 
purifiers and sifters. A prefabricated 
ystem has been used for the spouting 
ind made an extremely short erection 
time possible 

The mill and cleaning house as well 
as the 350,000 bu. elevator have, for 


Oe ie eee 


MACARONI PROMOTION—Three officers of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. display a photo of egg noodle pancakes, one of the dishes to be 
featured as a part of the theme “Noodles Round the Clock,” during National 
Macaroni Week Oct, 17-26. They are, left to right, Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner 
Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb., president; Albert Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., 
St. Louis, vice president; and Horace P. Gioia, Gioia & Sons, Rochester, N.Y., 
vice president. Mr. Skinner and Mr. Gioia were reelected and Mr. Ravarino 
was elected to office during the annual NMMA convention at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. (The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 6, 1957, page 9.) A national publicity 
program during macaroni week will spotlight noodles for breakfast, lunch 


and dinner and for party snacks. 


all equipment, individual motor drives 
operated from centrally located con- 
trol panels and are interlocked op- 
posite to the material flow. 

The elevator has a receiving capa- 
city of 2,500 bu. an hour, and the 
equipment includes receiving separa- 
tors, scales and a complete dust con- 
trol system. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Korean Wheat Men 
To Visit U.S. 


PORTLAND, ORE A six-man 
Korean wheat delegation this month 
will visit the Pacific Northwest in a 
move to complete an exchange of 
wheat missions between the two na- 
tions. 

A four-man mission from the U.S 
visited Korea in May and also in- 
spected many Japanese supply plants 

The Koreans have left Korea, ac- 
cording to Joseph J. Spiruta, Far 
Eastern representative of the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League. Members of 
the Korean party include Han Ki 
Myong, Jung Sun Sohn, Lee Chun 
Won, Chung E. Sik, Cho Gun Sil and 
Chun Hwa Soon. 

The Koreans will spend approxi- 
mately two weeks in Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon, before flying to 
Washington, D. C., for conferences 
with officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Foreign Agricultural 
Service 

The departure of the Korean group 
climaxes long-standing efforts on the 
part of Dr. Henry Buckhardt, agri- 
cultural attache, U.S. Embassy, Ko- 
rea, and Mr. Spiruta to arrange the 
visit 

Korea, although primarily a _ rice 
and coarse grain eating nation, ranks 
third behind India and Japan in 
the quantity of wheat imported and, 
during 1957, will receive at least 270,- 
000 metric tons of wheat, brought in 
from the Pacific Northwest under a 
Public Law 480 program. 

Imports have broadened year after 
year since the Korean war and show 
every indication of continuing their 
advance in the future, according to 
Mr. Spiruta. 

——SREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ONTARIO WHEAT PRICE 
TORONTO—The better-than-aver- 
age winter wheat crop of Ontario 


has been cut and some of it threshed. 
It is bringing farmers from $1.20 to 
$1.30 bu. 
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Mills Make Bids 
For Foreign 


Aid Needs 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that bid re quested to pro- 
cess Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 67,457,300 lb. flour and 
CCC-owned corn into 31,263,350 Ib. 


have been 


cornmeal for donation to U.S. private 
welfare organizations for free distri- 
bution abroad 


The telegraphic request indicated 


that bids had to be submitted by 4:30 
p. m. (EDT) on Aug. 12 for accept- 
ince by telegram filed not later than 
midnight on Aug. 14. Shipment will 
ne n or before Sept. 6 

USDA is requesting processing of 


31,263,350 lb. yellow degermed corn- 
meal packed in 5-lb. bags, 100-Ib. 
bags, and 100-lb. bags with 20 empty 
> Ib bags enclosed 

The flour includes 14,681,350 Ib 
ill-purpose wheat flour, 38,681,500 Ib. 
bread flour, and 14,094,450 lb. whole 
wheat flour. Packaging will be 5-lb 
bags, 100-lb. bags, and 100-lb. bags 
with 10 empty 10-lb. bags enclosed 

Since August, 1956, and not includ- 
ing the quantities on which awards 
are to be made, approximately 18.4 
million bushels of CCC-owned wheat 
have been processed into 778,533,260 
lb. flour and approximately 11.2 mil- 
lion bushels of CCC-owned corn into 
394,584,150 Ib. cornmeal for domestic 
ind foreign donation 


READ iS THE STAFF route 


Sprout, Waldron Takes 


Mill Improvement 
Contract in N.D. 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., has 
heen awarded a contract valued at 
$587,637 for work at the plant of 
the North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
here 

The contract was approved by the 
state industrial commission at Bis- 
marck and the work to be done repre- 
ents another stage in the extensive 
modernization work done at. the 
state-owned plant in the past year. 


Sprout, Waldron is to provide bulk 
storage plants and other associated 
facilities 
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CANADIAN DURUM PRICES 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
iverages of the domestic and export 
prices of amber durum wheat for the 
month of July, 1957, are $1.96% and 
$2.36% bu 30th are ba- 
sis No. 1 CW amber durum in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur 


respectively 
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Kansas city rebUces Permission Granted for 
Freight Rate Increase 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
CALL PERIODS 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
millfeed futures market has cut its 
number of “call” periods for trading 
from three to one. This action was 
taken last week by the directors of 
the Board of Trade who also consid- 
ered proposals that futures trading 
be suspended entirely. The one “call” 
will start at 11:30 a. m. and continue 
until noon. The reduction in the num- 
ber of “calls” was prompted by the 
small volume of futures trading. 





Hot Spot Detector, 
Zeleny Company 


Announce Merger 


DES MOINES, IOWA—A merger 
of two grain temperature measuring 
system manufacturers has been an- 
nounced. 

In a joint statement, James A. 
Schoke, president, Zeleny Thermom- 
eter Co., Chicago, and Vernon J. Kel- 
so, president, Hot Spot Detector, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, report the merging 
of the two companies 

Mr. Schoke, former president of 
Nuclear-Chicago Corp. manufacturing 
Geiger counters and instruments used 
for the application of radioactivity in 
industry, medicine and research, pur- 
chased the Zeleny Thermometer Co. a 
year ago from S. LeVee who has since 
retired from the grain industry. 

“Combining the engineering facili- 
ties of our two companies gives the 
industry the benefits of both com- 
panies’ pioneering experience with 
temperature pipes, steel cables and 
nylon-covered cables,” Mr. Schoke 
said. 

The merging companies will con- 
tinue to manufacture both the Hot 
Spot and Zeleny systems from joint 
operations at 214 Third St., Des 
Moines. Existing systems will be 
serviced out of the Des Moines loca- 
tion. 


——= SR EAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Robert Neill Heads 
U.K. Flour Trade 


LONDON—-At the annual general 
meeting of Britain's National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, Robert 
Neill, Robert Neill, Ltd., the Glasgow 
importing firm, was elected president 
of the association. He succeeds Les- 
lie D. Goldsmith, Mardorf Peach & 
Co., Ltd., London 

New vice president is J, Hamilton 
Duff, Sidney Smith (Flour, Feed & 
Grain), Ltd., London. Reelected sec- 
retary was H. V. Barham, a London 
chartered accountant 





U.S. Moves Ahead of Other Exporters 
In New Crop Year IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON Sales made by 
the U.S. under the terms of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreemeiut for the 
1957-58 crop year, since the open- 
ing of quotas on June 1, total 14,- 
997,000 bu. Flour sales included 1,- 
587,000 bu. in wheat equivalent. 

Canada has sold 3,721,000 bu. and 
Australia 289,000 bu. Of the three 
minor exporters—France, Argentina 
and Sweden—only France has mad2 
a sale 108.000 bu. moving to Por- 
tugal 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture reports that during the period 
July 31, 1957, to Aug. 6, 1957, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp 
confirmed sales of 1,773,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- 
cording under IWA against the 1957- 
58 year quotas 

The sales for the week included 
203,473 ecwt. flour (471,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 1,302,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in this week’s sales 
was India. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in approving 
a perm e increase in freight rates, 


granted the carriers a uniform rate 
advance of 9% in all rail territories 
for grain and grain products, includ- 
ing feeds 

The ruling made by ICC in the 
approval of the railroads’ request for 
higher tariffs provided the 
permissive rate Eastern 
roads, 14%; western conference, 
12%; southern lines, 9% 

These total 
rates include interim increases au 
thorized earlier by the ICC 

Where there was a 5% increase 
before, the effect of the new action 
is to increase the present grain rate 
by about 3.7%. 

The rate increases, on a permissive 
basis, will become effective at the 
option of the carriers after Aug. 21 

The hold-down for grain and grain 
products (9% instead of the larger 
general increases in certain areas) 
represents an expansion of the se 
lective nature of rate advance ap 
provals by ICC. This may be signifi 
cant 

At the USDA transportation sec 
tion it has been learned that some 
reads, now alarmed at their loss of 
business in grain movement to trucks, 
have been making offers of substan 
tial rate reductions to shippers to 
regain their dominance in the bulk 
grain movement midwestern 
carrier is reported to have estimated 
that within its grain originating ter 
ritory, daily truck movements of 
grain have reached a level of 600 car- 
lots daily 


While the ICC 


following 
advances 


increases over 1956 


One 


granted some small 


Delayed Application 
Asked by Northwest 
Trade Groups 


SPOKANE, WASH The Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. has 
wired Harold D. MeCoy, secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking for at least 30 days notice be 
fore the increased rates on grain and 
grain products become effective 

Joining in the plea to ICC are the 
Portland Grain Exchange and the Pa 
cific Northwest Grain and Grain 
Products Assn. The Seattle Grain Ex- 
change and the Pacific Millers Assn 
were asked to send wires also 

The trade groups argue that the 
early application of the increase 
would work a hardship on Pacific 
Northwest grain interests because of 
the many sales committed under cur 
rent rates and bhecause the harvest 
is not completed in the area and will 
not be until sometime in September 
On the other hand, the association 
point out, the Southwest harvest is 
completed, and wheat in that area 
has been moved to market without 
the penalty of increased rates 

Thus, it is contended, Pacific North 
west shippers would be penalized by 
a premature increase in rates 

Representatives of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. have told Merrill 
D. Sather, executive secretary of the 
Pac fic Northwest 


Grain Dealers 


Assn., that the effective date of the 
increase will be Aug. 26 


favors to the grain and feed industry 
in its general hold-down of an in 
crease to the 9% level, the big rail 
control agency has left open the door 
for the railroads to return later this 
year for another round of advances 

In issuing its decision, ICC stated 
that in this instance, it did not feel 
obligated to consider the carriers’ 
position on the basis of approval of 
a rate increase to maintain earnings 
on any fixed investment in the roads 
It said that the evidence submitted 
was solely considered to cover neces- 
sary increases brought about by high- 
er operating costs 

Then ICC opened wide the door for 
the carriers to return later this year 
to ask for additional increases to 
meet the yet-to-be-passed-through in- 
crease in the price of steel and cer 
tain increases in workers’ pay 

The fact that ICC has granted the 
increase on a “permissive” basis may 
mean much or nothing, It all depends 
on the attitude of individual carriers. 

Some midwestern roads are now 
trying to bring back their grain ton- 
nage, and this may mean that the 
permissive advance will not be 
grabbed by all carriers. In fact, some 
southern roads have already said that 
they do not intend to take advantage 
of the new higher tariffs available 

All of this might indicate that 
grain and grain product shippers and 
feed manufacturers are in a good 
bargaining position with their rail- 
roads to forestall adoption of the per- 
missive boost 


BREAD 16 THE @TAFF OF Lire 


18 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


During June 


WASHINGTON~—-Wheat flour pro- 
duction in June, the U.S, Department 
of Commerce has reported, was 18,- 
144,000 sacks, averaging 907,000 sacks 
a working day. This compares with 
an average output a working day of 
881,000 sacks in May and 841,000 
sacks in June, 1956 


(The Department of Commerce 
production total, which was prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, is 08% 
more than The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of 17,996,100 sacks for 
June. This estimate, which was pub- 
lished July 16, listed an average of 
899,800 sacks a working day.) 

Wheat flour mills in June operated 
at 83.6% of capacity compared with 
81.1 and 78.4%, respectively, for the 
previous month and the same month 
a year ago, the report said. Flour 
mills in June ground 41,591,000 bu 
wheat compared with 44,256,000 bu 
in the previous month, Wheat offal 
output was 347,039 tons. Rye flour 
production in June was 159,000 sacks 
tye grinding were 366,000 bu. and 
2,123 tons rye offal were produced, As 
of June 30, flour mills held estimated 
tocks of 4,746,000 sacks of wheat 
flour and 82,000 sacks of rye flour 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and the 
balance estimated, The estimated por- 
tion is based on a survey of the small- 
er mills in 1950 
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CHICAGO — The situation created 
by discriminatory freight rates on 
vheat as compared with flour oc- 
cupied the attention of the trans- 
portation committee of the Millers 
National Federation at a meeting in 
Kansas City on Aug. 9. As a result of 
the discussions, it is possible that a 
letter of protest will go to the car- 
riers concerned, 

Attention was focussed on the prob- 
lem as a result of action by south- 
western carriers on export shipments 
from points in southern Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, ostensibly to meet 
truck competition, 

After reaffirming the historic sup- 
port of equal rates upon wheat and 
flour, the committee voted to draft a 
harp letter of protest to the execu- 
tive heads of all the carriers partici- 
pating in the action, emphasizing that 
the structure of the milling industry 
has been built upon the equality of 
rates between wheat and flour in 
transit, and that the new export rates 
Violate this principle, 

The idea underlying the letter is 
that this form of protest will tend to 
cause the carriers to propose no rate 
changes on wheat which do not also 
apply to flour, 

The letter is to be submitted to 
federation officers before it is sent 

‘The committee also considered the 
broad question of unregulated truck 
transportation of grain, and voted to 
recommend to the executive commit- 
tee that the federation join other 
shippers’ groups in support of legis- 
lntive changes in the exemption now 
in the common carrier statute for 
agricultural haulers 

rhe committee suggested that the 
next federation convention program 
include a discussion about the trans- 
portation revolution now beginning 
with respect to the shipment of grain, 
including especially truck and barge 
movement 

residing over the meeting was the 


Breakfast Food Trade 
Makes New Record 
In Canada 


WINNIPEG-—-Selling value of fac- 
tory shipments from Canada's pre- 
pared breakfast foods industry 
climbed 83% in 1956 to a_ record 
$30,968,000 from 1955's previous high 
of $28,584,000, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics’ annual 
industry report 

More establishments (18 versus 17 
in 1955) employed more people (1,374 
versus 1,262) and paid out more in 

ilari ind wages ($4,752,000 versus 
$4,129,000). Cost of materials was al- 
oO greater ($12,399,000 versus $10,- 





197,000) and value added by manu- 
facture ($18,704,000 versus $17,639,- 
(Md) 

Factory shipments of ready-to- 


erve breakfast foods inereased in 
1956 to 85,731,000 Ib. valued at $25,- 
58,000 from 1955's 78,192,000 Ib. 
worth $23,663,000, Ineluded in this 
category were: corn flakes at 28,923,- 
000) tb. worth $8,447,000 (27,712,000 
lb. worth $8,153,000 a year earlier); 
wheat and bran flakes at 9,974,000 Ib. 
worth $2,733,000 (10,177,000 worth 
$2,698,000); and puffed grains at 20,- 
900,000 Ib. worth $8,127,000 (16,039,- 
000 worth $6,834,000). 
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Discriminatory Freight Rates 
Favoring Wheat Draw MNF 
Criticism and Protest 


transportation committee chairmar 

R. B. Laing, Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Abilene, Kansas. Present were F. W 
Fuller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Seattle; J. W. Holloway, Kansas & 
Missouri River Mills, Kansas City 
Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co 
St. Louis; William T. McArthur, Pil! 

bury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; Y. H 
Sparrow, General Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis; Cecil B, Newsom, Burru 
Mills, Inc., Dallas; John J. Hartnett 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; John Hogan, Abilene Flow 
Mills Co.; O. W. Fry, Internationa! 
Milling Co., North Kansas City, and 
Herman Steen, Millers National Fed 
eration, Chicago. 


——SREAD 1S THE GYTAFF OF Lire 


Grain Processing 
Group to Study 
Trade Needs 


NEW YORK The Grain Proce 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Assn 
has retained the management con 
sultant firm of Rogers, Slade & Hill 
New York, to conduct a study of the 
association and analyze its member 
potential member and industry need 

The consulting firm's manager of 
services to associations and societie 
R. E. Edlund, will be in charge of 
the study. George FE. Sprackling, Daf 
fin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster 
Pa., has been designated coordinator 
of the project. 

The directors have approved — the 
holding of the next annual meeting of 
the association in Chicago, at the 
time of the American Feed Manufac 
turers Assn. convention May 21-23 
Tentative dates for the GPMMA 
meeting are May 18-20 

The next meeting of the board of 
directors will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Noy. 19 
beginning with a noon luncheon 

The following have been appointed 
committee chairmen: Convention 
and exhibitions, K. S. Voorhees, Uni 
versal Hoist & Manufacturing Co 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; feed school liaison 
George P. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago; labor relations, Russell 
B. Maas, Screw Conveyor Corp., 
Hammond, Ind.; membership, M1 
Sprackling; national defense, Harold 
M. Soars, Sprout, Waldron & Co 
Inc., Muncy, Pa.; public and trade 
relations, C. Robert Myers, Myers 
Sherman Co., Streator, Lil., and reso 
lutions, R. H. Huss, Huss & Schlieper, 
Decatur, Ill. Harold J. Alsted of 
Sprout, Waldron is president of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu 
facturers Assn. 


—"SREAD IG THE STAFF OF Lirt 


Banana Fiber Used 


For Grain Bags 


UMTALI, RHODESIA—A jute fac 
tory at Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, is 
testing locally grown banana fiber in 
the manufacture of grain bags. In re 
cent months bags have been mad 
containing 30% banana fiber and 
50% sisal and banana fiber combined 

Under physical and laboratory tests 
the bags seem to be as strong as 
those made of 100°% jute, but slight 
ly coarser in appearance, the firm 
claims, 





George W. Finlay 


Bemis Bro. Appoints 


New Supervisor 


ST. LOUIS—George W. Finlay, 
ales service manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. plant, Mobile, Ala., has 
been appointed supervisor of multi- 
wall bag sales. He will join the St 
Louis general sales department Sept 
15 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by H. V. Howes, vice 
president and director of sales for the 
company. 

Mr. Finlay, a native of St. Louis, 
was graduated from the St. Louis 
University school of commerce and fi- 
nance in 1941. He served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps for a 
three year period following gradua- 
tion and prior to affiliation with 
Bemis. His first position with the 
company was that of cost accountant 
for the General Engineering Depart- 
ment in 1946. 

Transfer to Mobile came in 1948 
when Mr. Finlay was appointed office 
manager for the plant. His present 
appointment as sales service manager 
was made in 1956 
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American Bakeries 
Net Earnings Up 
To $1.82 a Share 


CHICAGO The American Bak- 
eries Co. has reported consolidated 
net earnings of $3,040,000 for the 
first 28 weeks of the year, compared 
with $2,646,656 for the same period 
in 1956. Net earnings per common 
share, after provisions for dividends 
on the company’s preferred stock, 
totaled $1.82 compared with $1.57 
last year 

For the 12 weeks ended July 13, 
earnings were also up—to $1,378,700 
from $1,214,852 in 1956 

The board of directors of Ameri- 
can Bakeries increased the regular 
quarterly dividend to 60¢ per share 
on the common stock, and declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.12% per share on the preferred, 
both payable Sept. 1 to stockholders 
of record Aug. 16 


CANADIAN INDEX ADVANCES 
WINNIPEG Canada's consumer 


price index advanced 0.2% from 121.6 
to 121.9 between June and July, to 
stand 2.9% above the July 1956 index 
of 118.5. The current movement re- 
sulted mainly from a higher food in- 
dex 


August 13, 1957 


Wheat Varieties 
Are Estimated 
In Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB The Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. has just 
released an estimate on the winter 
wheat varieties produced in the state 
during 1957. The estimate is based on 
the identification of 733 samples from 
17 counties collected in July and 
August, 1956. 

The estimate shows that the state 
as a whole produced only 0.4% ob- 
jectionable wheat varieties in 1957 
Nebred wheat accounted for 34.2% of 
the production, Cheyenne 30.1%, 
Pawnee 27.6% and other acceptable 
varieties 7.7%. 

Of the wheat produced it is esti- 
mated that 67.8% is of strong gluten 
types with excellent bakery flour 
characteristics. Another 31.8% is of 
mellow gluten, good for family flour 
and blending. Only 0.4% of the wheat 
produced is of weak gluten unsatis- 
factory for bread flour, the associa- 
tion estimates 

The association divides the state in- 
to three regions according to climatic 
conditions and altitude. In the west- 
ern region strong gluten varieties 
make up 97.2% of the wheat acreage, 
an apparent gain of 10% over 1956 
No weak gluten wheat varieties were 
included in the farmers’ samples from 
this region 

In the central region, strong gluten 
wheats made up 72.4% of the acre- 
age, with mellow gluten wheats com- 
prising 27.3% of the total and the 
weak gluten varieties 0.3%. 

Strong gluten varieties made up 
24.2% of the wheat acreage in the 
eastern region. Mellow gluten wheats 
comprised 74.8% of the acreage and 
weak gluten wheats 1%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


R. H. Pearce, GMI 
Veteran, Dies at 75 


MINNEAPOLIS Richard H 
Pearce, former General Mills, Inc., 


flour division export and domestic 


sales manager, died Aug. 11, in Min- 
neapolis 

Mr. Pearce retired in 1944 after 
serving General Mills and its prede- 
cessor company, Washburn Crosby, 
for 33 years. He started in the Wash- 
burn Crosby accounting department 
and progressed to export sales man- 
ager in the Minneapolis office of 
General Mills. Later he was trans 
ferred to the firm's eastern head- 
quarters office in Buffalo, N.Y 

For the past year he resided at 
Minneapolis Athletic Club 

Mr. Pearce is survived by two sis- 


ters, Mrs. Minnie V. Dunning and 
Mabel A. Pearce, both of Duluth, 
Minn. 
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Wheat Cargo Record 
At Pacific Coast 


PORTLAND, ORE The largest 
cargo of wheat ever to be shipped out 
of the Pacific Northwest moved Aug 
9. The big American tanker, Nash- 
bulk, carried 21,750 tons wheat, load- 
ing out at the Vancouver terminals of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., des- 
tined for India. 

The vessel took a draft of nearly 32 
ft. and had to depart at a time to 
meet the incoming high tide at down- 
river points in the Columbia River 
channel where the tide raises the 
river three to four feet 

The cargo was 5,600 tons more than 
the previously high record 
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Lykes Lines Gets 
Contract for 53 


Cargo-Liners 
WASHINGTON Lykes 


Steamship Co., Inc., New 
recently 


Bros. 
Orleans, 
entered into a long-range 
contract with the Federal Maritime 
soard providing for the construction 
of a new fleet of 53 cargo-liners. 

In signing the new 20-year oper- 
ating subsidy contract, Lykes and the 
Federal Maritime Board have thus 
concluded details of the largest ship 
replacement program in the history 
of the American merchant marine. 

Construction of five of the vessels 
will begin next year and they will 
probably be delivered in 1959. The 
Other ships will follow at regular 
intervals thereafter 

The Lykes fleet operates over six 
of the nation’s essential trade routes 
from U.S. Gulf ports including the 
Lykes U.K. Line to England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales; the Lyvkes Con- 
tinent Line to Continental Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Baltic: the 
Lykes Orient Line to the Far East; 
the Lykes Caribbean Line to the 
West Indies; the 
Lykes Africa Line to South and East 
Africa and Madagascar and the 
Lykes Mediterranean Line from U.S 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea areas. 

Several designs will be 


Caribbean and 


involved 
in the Lykes ship-building program 
The first 28 ships to be built will have 
many new features not previously 
found in cargo ships. The sleek, low 
ilhouette of the vessels will provide 
finer lines than previous American 
freighter And the conventional 
smoke tack has disappeared com- 
pletely along with the 
holes 

The 11,000-ton ships will be 495 
ft. long with a beam of 69 ft. and 
i draft of 29 ft. They have a design 
speed of 17.4 knots 

Each ship will have 567,830 cu. ft 
of general cargo including 
12,000 cu. ft. in a special cargo locker 
for cargoes requiring extra security 
while in transit; 16,000 cu. ft. of 
reefer space for perishable cargoes, 
and tanks for 1,000 tons of liquid 
cargo. The ships will be equipped 
with the latest power equipment and 
ifety devices. The ships will be 
single screw, powered by high-pres- 
sure team turbines 

Lykes historically placed its faith 
in the American Merchant Marine 
ind has devoted its energies to the 
development of American flag ship- 
ping and the Gulf ports and the vast 
Mid-Continent area they serve. A 
great deal of development has taken 
place in the Gulf area as a result 
of the establishment of these Ameri- 
can flag services 

The execution of this contract is 
inother example of the action of the 
Maritime soard in anticipating the 
future requirements of the foreign 


round port 


Sp ice 


trade segment of the national econ- 
omy. Signing of the contract clim- 
ixes many months of study and ne- 
otiation between Lykes and the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board and will as- 
sure the continuation of regular and 
dependable American flag steamship 
from the U.S. Gulf ports, 
nnounced 


eT ice 
Lyke 
DEDICATE NEW ELEVATOR 
GLASSTON, N.D Dedication 
ceremonies and open house recently 
marked the opening of the McCabe 
Co. elevator and feed mill. Capacity 
of the new elevator is 60,000 bu. The 
firm also recently purchased one of 
equal size from another company. 
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Harold E. Jordan 


Harold E. Jordan Joins 
F.H. Peavey & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Harold E. Jordan 
has joined the V-10 Protein Bread 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, as sales promotion repre- 
sentative for V-10 Protein Bread. 

His duties, according to R. L. Mul- 
len, manager of the V-10 promotion 
department, will be to organize dis- 
tribution and sales of V-10 bread in 
selected markets. He will work with 
bakers throughout the U.S. as a fol- 
lowup to the recent Peavey company 
announcement regarding national dis- 
tribution of V-10. Mr. Jordan started 
his new assignment Aug. 12. 

Mr. Jordan formerly was sales 
manager and supervisor at the Purity 
Baking Co., Decatur, IL, where he 
was employed for 18 years. More re- 
cently he was selling supervisor for 
the Kelly Food Products Co., 
Decatur. 


also of 


V-10 protein bread, a food dis- 
covery developed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, now 
has some distribution in 29 states, It 
is the Peavey company’s plan to 
make this product the only bread 
with truly national distribution. 

V-10 protein bread mix is sold 
throughout the U.S. by King Midas 
Flour Mills and Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., both of Minneapolis 
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Interstate Bakeries 
6-Month Earnings 
Show 25% Jump 


KANSAS CITY Interstate Bak- 
eries Cor;.’s earnings after taxes 
were up 2469% for the first half 
(28 weeks ended July 13, 1957) to 
$2,126,650, or $2.02 per share on 955,- 
441 shares outstanding, compared to 
$1,744,424, or $1.62 per share for the 
corresponding period last yeer, it was 
reported by R. L. Nafzizer, board 
chairman 

Net sales for the first half reached 
a record high of $60,474,498, which 
compares to $55,498,730 for the like 
1956 period 

For the second quarter (12-week 
period ending July 13, 1957) Inter- 
state’s earnings were $1,085,594, or 
$1.05 per share, compared with $752,- 
401, or 70¢ per share for the corre- 
sponding period last year 

Second quarter sales for 1957 to- 
taled $26,786,018, compared to $24.,- 
464,135 in the like 1956 period 


MILLER 
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Canadian Crop Forecast Cuts 
Wheat Output Drastically 


WIN NIPEG—Hard hit by prolonged dry weather and intense July heat, 
western Canada’s wheat fields this year will produce only 292 million bushels, 
according to the preliminary crop estimate released by the Winnipeg Free 


Press Aug. 7. 


This compares with 516 million bushels harvested \n 1956 


The Manitoba wheat crop estimated at 44 million bushels will be 9 mi! 
lion less than a year ago, while the Alberta crop forecast at 78 million will 
be 58 million less than last year. The Free Press places the 1957 Sascaiteh 
wan wheat total at 170 million bushels, or 157 million less than 1056. ‘che ont 
crop for all of western Canada is forecast at 241 million buche's, coop ered 
with 396 million a year ago. The barley crop for the three pra’r'e nro. n 
is expected to be 215 million bushels, compared with 269 m'll on a yveor 
while the flax crop forecast at 27.5 million bushels comp ores with 34.56 mVieo 
produced in 1956. The rye crop estimated at 68 millon buihels ths 


only 43,000 bushels less than a year ago. 


¥ 


Western Canada’s crop prospects 
are not good and there is every indi 
cation that the average outturn for 
all grains in the three prairie pro 
vinces will be below average. Com 
paratively, barley and flax will in all 
probability show greater deteriora 
tion in condition than wheat and oats 
While insufficient samples have been 
received for any accurate result, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the protein content of the prairie 
wheat crop this year will be better 
than the long time average 

Swathing is general over large sec- 
tions of the southern regions of west 
ern Canada and is rapidly extending 
northward, It is becoming very clear 
that there will be a wide range of 
grades in all grains, ranging from the 
best in grade standards to as low as 
the feeding classifications 

Apart from a brief period of mod 
erate temperatures, daytime tempet 
ature readings for the most part ol 
the past week were in the high 80's 
and 90's and forced ripening of all 
crops. While the percentage of grain 
combined to date is quite small, it is 
much yvreater than anticipated as re- 
cently as a week ago, There is a defi 
nite shortage of moisture to assist 
filling over large sections of the three 
prairie provinces and while there are 
large acreages of good crops promis- 
ing very favorable yields, these stands 
are now well out-weighed by acre- 
ages that will produce less than av- 
erage yields 

The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 
report to Aug. 5 places the moisture 
condition in Alberta at 70% of nor- 
mal: Saskatchewan 75%, and Mani- 
toba 106% of normal, giving a weight- 
ed average for the three prairie pro 
vinces of 77% of normal 

Flax is receiving a steady set back 
with most of the loss generally at 
tributed to “aster yellows However, 
authorities are strongly of the opin 
ion that the heat was the major fac- 
tor in the decline, but that the actual 
loss did not show up in the crop until 





CANADIAN CROPS 
HIT BY RAINS 


WINNIPEG — Moderate rains to 
torrential downpours covered most 
of Western Canada in 48 hours end- 
ing early Aug. 13 with risk of addi 
tional precipitation indicated. As 
much as 8 in. fell at two or three 
points in southwestern Manitoba. 
Several areas in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta received up to % in. Few 
points received less than 3/10 in, The 
rainfall has done far more damage 
than good and concern is being ex- 
pressed over swathed grain, particu- 
larly in the areas of very heavy rain- 
fall, Immediate weather is not con- 
ducive to drying. 





the time that the virus disease was 
making its appearance, “Aster yel 
lows" is more widespread in western 
Canada than in any other time in the 
history of production 

Because of cool, moist weather with 
lush growth in the spring and early 
part of the summer covering most 
part of June, the hatching of grass 
hoppers in the egg-infested areas of 
the three prairie provinces was re 
tarded and uneven, Authorities now 
indicate that egg laying by this in 
sect pest may be much more notice 
able than a year ago and threaten 
wider and more severe outbreaks, in 
1958 

While grain stocks in western Can 
ada are substantial, the extreme heat 
of late June and July severely re 
duced hay and pastures, particularly 
in western Manitoba and huge sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Many areas will be short of hay 
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22 Counties Join 
4-H Wheat Show 
In Wichita 


WICHITA, KANSAS Members 
from the 22 counties comprising the 
Wichita 4-H district participated in 
the fourth annual 4-H district Wheat 
Show held here Aug. 9. Sponsors of 
the show were the Kansas State Col 
lege extension service; Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn.; County Exten 
sion Service; the Wichita Board of 
Trade; the Wichita Chamber of Com 
merce and the milling and baking in- 
terests of the city. Its purpose is to 
encourage the growing and market- 
ing of wheat of high milling and bak 
ing quality among 4-H members 

Frank G. Bieberly, agronomist at 
State College, judged the 
wheat. Paul Wilcoxen, a student at 
Dodge City high school, was given an 
award for the best wheat sample of 
60 presented, C. W. Spencer, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, president of the Kan 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., judged 
the bread. 4-H entrants in the milling 
and baking division had previously 
ubmitted their wheat. Each sample 
had been milled and baked. Richard 
Whitley, a student at Wellington high 
chool, received the award in this di- 
vision out of 59 entries, Awards were 
presented by F. E. French, president 
of the Wichita Board of Trade 

The 4-H members were guests of 
the Wichita Board of Trade for a 
noon luncheon, followed by a tour of 
the Board of Trade and of the city's 
terminal elevator facilities. After- 
noon speakers included Mrs. Kathleen 
N. Knipe, an educational director of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and 


Kansas 


Miss Dorothy Bessemer, of the Ameri 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago 
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To Brighten 


Flour markets returned mostly to 
routine activity during the seven-day 
period ending Aug. 9 following the 
heavy sales of the previous week, Re- 
ports described activity as mostly on 
the quiet side, However, rye and soft 
wheat flour sales picked up to 
brighten up an otherwise dull week. 

oft wheat buying took a spurt in 
the central states. Sales by mills in 
that area climbed to around 400% of 
five-day milling capacity and close to 
200% of the sales was attributed to 
oft wheat. Most of the purchases 
were made by small buyers, many on 
a 120-day basis. 

Heavy sales of rye flour were re- 
ported following price concessions by 
mills. Some buyers booked for 120 
day coverage, but most sales were 
made on a 30 or 60-day basis. A num- 
ber of buyers were hesitant about 
hooking because they still didn’t like 


the price 


Meanwhile, mills are expecting 
some business when the extension of 
Public Law 480 goes into effect, The 
extension provides $1 billion for addi- 
sales in exchange for foreign 
currencies and $300 million more to 
finance ocean transportation. Heavy 
relief flour buying, estimated at close 
to 1 million hundredweight is anti- 
cipated under the extension. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 95% of capacity 
is compared with 93% a week earlier 
and 99% a year ago. Mills in the 
Northwest, Southwest, central states 
ind the Southeast and North Pacific 
Coast vained in output over the previ 
ous week while mills at Buffalo show 
ed a slight decrease from the previ 
ous week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat 
flour business was quiet for the seven- 
day period ending Aug. 9, following 
the heavy sales during the previous 
period, There were a few bookings 
during the period, indicating that not 
all bakers purehased flour during the 
big push 

More buying is expected to develop 
later as some bakers normally make 
their purchases nearer Labor Day. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 345% of capacity, 
due mainly to good rye flour sales, as 
compared with sales of 828% a week 
earlier. Flour buying a year ago at 
this time amounted to 420% of capa- 
city 

Production amounted to 95% of 
capacity as compared with 90% a 
week earlier and with 88% a year 
earlier. Mills of the interior North- 
west ground at 106% of capacity, 
compared with 105% a week ago and 
with 100% a year ago, Mills of the 
Northwest ground at 102% of capa- 
city as compared with 100% for the 
previous week and 96% the preceding 
yeu! 

Shipping directions last week were 
reportedly good, mainly as the result 
of the heavy bookings of the previous 
weck. Direetions amounted to 96% 
of capacity as compared with 105% 
a week ago and also 105% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 9; Spring standard 
patent $5.77@6.04, spring short $5.87 
“6.14, high gluten $5.95@6.22, first 
clear $5.45@ 5.80; whole wheat $5.77 
16.04; family $6.35 for unadvertised 
brands, $7.55@7.65 for advertised na- 
tional brands, 


tional 
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Soft Wheat and Rye Flour Sales Help 
Dull Market Picture 


Southwest 

Kansas City: The carry-over of th: 
huge flour buying done two week 
ago kept last week from being very 
slow for hard winter wheat mill sale 
departments. Sales amounted to 58% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
1428% a week earlier and 22% a 
year ago, Only 4% of last week 
business was for the government or 
export accounts, A few buyers re 
portedly booked small amounts of 
flour following the announcement of 
upcoming railroad freight rate in 
creases, but the effects of this an 
nouncement were minimized by the 
sales push of the week before 

Bakery flour buyers are, for the 
most part, booked ahead from 120 
days to six months after the big sale 
push week before last. And there has 
been no radical change in the flour 
costs picture to encourage bakers to 
inquire or mills to push flour, Price 
are unchanged to 2¢ lower from the 
previous week, Some scattered few 
independents did not fill out thei 
needs in the recent drive and are still 
buying on a price date of shipment 
basis. A few others will need to add 
to their bookings within 45 day: 
mills report. However, the vast 
majority of mills are covered for the 
next couple of months and it would 
take a major market situation—either 
a sudden rise or a reduction in cost 

to produce any sizeable sales. Thi 
is not seen as likely 

Directions for bakery flour are im 
proved since the big bookings. Even 
those mills that were plenty busy be 
fore flour was booked now notice that 
they have directions further in ad 
vance of shipment. 

Family flour sales activity is vi 
tually non-existent, although for some 
mills, directions are better than the 
normally slow pace usually experi 
enced this month 
changed. 

There is hardly any export and 
government volume. Mills are op 
timistiec about getting more govern 
ment business, however, under the 
new Public Law 480 bill. Demand for 
clears is limited, both domesticall) 
and on the export level, but the sup 
ply is also limited because of the low 


Prices are un 


ash content of the wheat that is now 
being ground by mills in the South- 
west. This tightness has caused .70% 
ash 14% protein clears to advance 
10-15¢ sack. 

Quotations Aug. 9, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.55 @5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight $5.40 
05,45; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.50; first clears with 
11% protein $4.70@4.75, with 13.5 to 
14% protein $4.990@5; 1% ash clears 
and higher $4.25@4.45. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
10%, compared with 870% the pre- 
ceding week and 70% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to heavy. Prices for the week were 
unchanged, Quotations Aug. 9, basis 
Kansas City: Family flour $6.50, bak- 
ers short patent $5.60, bakers inter- 
mediate $5.50, first clears $5.02, sec- 
ond clears $4.87. 

Hutchinson: Business at mills in 
the Hutchinson area returned to rou- 
tine last week after the big buying 
schedule of the preceding week 
Prices remained at the previous level 
and no new bookings were foreseen 
for the immediate future. Shipping 
directions were reportedly good and 
mill operations were strong. Quota- 
tions Aug. 9, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.25@6.35, bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.45@5.50, 
standard patent $5.35@5.40 

Salina: After tremendously heavy 
bookings of flour the previous week, 
demand lapsed into dullness the past 
week with prices practically un- 
changed. Shipping directions showed 
ome improvement 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
low and directions poor. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour and 3¢ 
lower on bakery. Quotations Aug. 9, 
delivered Oklahoma points in carlots: 
Family short patent $7.30@7.50, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.917@6.09, 
95% standard patent $5.81@5.91, 
straight grade $5.76@5.86. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

Ft. Worth: With most flour buyers 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Receipts Register Gain 
As Crop Movement Increases 


Durum receipts were reported pick- 
ing up slightly as the movement of 
the new crop increases. A total of 100 
cars of new crop durum arrived at 
Minneapolis Aug. 12 to make it the 
best day for durum movement so far 
this crop year. The peak of the new 
crop movement is still farther along 

A concession in prices for new crop 
durum has been made by some mills, 
and this has stimulated sales al 
though these sales have not been as 
large as expected 

There was some expectation that 
semolina sales would pick up during 
the seven-day period which ended 
Aug. 9. However, this expectation 
failed to materialize and renewed de- 
mand from macaroni factories is not 
now anticipated until later in the 
month. 

Production by durum mills ave! 
aged 101% of five-day capacity, com- 


pared with 96% a week ago and 82% 
i year ago, 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Aug. 9 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum 5 | i 4¢ 
! ce No, 1 amber or better 9a 44 
Choice No 2 amber or better 46@ 11 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.37 
Medium No. 1 durum or bett i ’ 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 9a 
Medium No. 3 durum or bette 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of m report 
ng to The Northwestern Miller nh sacks, 
based on five-day week 

b-day wh wi 
ca pr of cr 
pacit tion pa 
Au 9 156,600 l | 101 
Previous week 156,500 °150,694 96 
ir ago 158,500 130,153 82 
Crop year 
production 
July 1 1957-Aug. 9, 1967 784,431 
July 1, 1966-Aug. 10, 1956 681,448 


* Revised 
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Slight Demand 
For Millfeeds 
Recorded 


Slight demand for millfeeds was 
recorded during the seven-day period 
ending Aug. 9. Weakness of millfeeds 
in the Southwest caused prices for 
sacked bran to hit the lowest level in 
15 years as there were more than 
ample offerings on hand to meet 
dwindling demand. This weakness, 
however, was stabilizing as the period 
closed. Lush pastures in most sections 
of the country were reported to be a 
factor in the limited trading during 
the period. 

Formula feed production dropped 
sharply last week. For the first time 
in many months running time was 
cut by reporting mills. This was ac- 
complished by a four-day week with 
two shifts in one case, and a cutback 
from the normal two full shifts in 
other cases. 

While feed sales were very slow, 
the prospect for this week does not 
appear too bright but one mill spokes- 
man said “it can’t be this bad two 
weeks in a row.” 

The drop-off was expected, how- 
ever, and it appeared that farmers 
were at their busiest with the har- 
vest. Some turkeys have begun mov- 
ing to market and this may have ac- 
counted for a drop in the turkey feed 
demand. 

The demand dropped off for 
all kinds of feeds and even hog feeds, 
which had been moving quite well, 
suffered a decline. 

Feed prices were steady to $1 ton 
higher as alfalfa meal and soybean 
meal showed increases from the pre- 
vious week. Millfeeds, on the other 
hand, were again lower, reaching near 
record lows for recent years. 

The formula feed sales volume in 
the Southwest last week was un- 
changed to slightly better compsred 
with a week earlier. Mill running 
time was generally five days, two 
shifts, and order backlogs ranged 
from very little up to a couple of 
days. Although business was not con- 
sidered excellent, many manufactur- 
ers are pleased that it is as good as 
it is for August, a traditionally slow 
month. There are signs that the vol- 
ume will improve as fall approaches. 

Hog feed continued to move well 
As turkeys grow bigger, they eat 
more, a factor that is building that 
volume quite rapidly for some manu- 
facturers. Laying feeds were not 
meeting with brisk demand, but 
broiler rations continued to sell well 
Some mixers have noted a pickup in 
cattle feed sales as the grass starts 
to burn up, but others have not yet 
experienced this push. Dairy feed de- 
mand was rated normal. 

The outlook for the feed business 
was considered quite bright. Hog and 
cattle prices were the best in several 
years, broilers were holding at what 
is called a profitable level for a 
change, and egg prices were on their 
way up. On the other hand, prices on 
many feed ingredients seem to have 
reached their peak with the result 
that feed will be cheaper, farmers 
will make more profit and are likely 
to use more feed. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48,275 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,372 tons 
in the previous week and 50,976 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
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Buying of Flour and Crop Data 
Help Advance Wheat Futures 


Wheat futures declined and then 
advanced during the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Aug. 12. The decline fol- 
lowed the decrease in the heavy flour 
buying of two weeks ago. The in- 
crease came following heavy pur- 
chases of soft wheat and rye flour 
and the release of new crop data 
This bullish crop data helped to send 
prices soaring. All wheat contracts 
n Chicago with the exception of Sep- 
tember advanced to new high prices 
for the season at the close of the 
pe riod 
Closin prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 12 were: Chicago—September 
$218% @% December %$2.24%@%, 
March $2.27@2.26% May $2.21% 
@%, July $2.06; Minneapolis—Sep- 
tember $2.28%, December $2.31%, 
May $2.29%; Kansas City—Septem- 
her $2.13% @%, December $2.19% @ 
! March $2.22, May $2.17, July 
$1.99% 

g3uying of wheat futures became 
active during the last hour of trad- 
ing Aug. 12. Part of the buying was 
influenced by a government estimate 
of production for the leading soft 
wheat areas. The estimate showed a 
decrease of 28 million bushels from 
the July 1 forecast, and this is about 
50 million bushels smaller than last 
yeal 

Midway in the period wheat fu- 
tures made advances when the soft 
wheat flour business came to life. 
Sales of rye flour also sparked the 
market. While the flour business did 
not appear too large, buying of wheat 
futures by mills appeared to be larger 
than flour sales, indicating the mills 
were possibly covering previous sales 

The low portion of the period oc- 
curred at the outset when flour buy- 
ing dwindled to a trickle following 


the hea purchases of the previous 
week. Export demand was stagnant 
Germany made additional purchases 
of spring and hard wheat for export. 
Native wheats are becoming avail- 


able in Europe and there is some for- 
eign competition in export trade 

The approval of the extension of 
Public Law 480 by the Senate had 
no lasting effect on the market. How- 
ever, expectations are that trade will 
spurt later when the extension goes 
into effect 

Receipts Decline 

Receipts of wheat at ‘he primary 
markets during the week ending Aug 
9 totaled 16.2 million bushels com- 
pared with 17.8 million the previous 
week and 16.1 million the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts at Minne- 
apolis were up sharply with 2,792 
inspected, compared with 
1700 last week. The pressure of 
wheat purchases by flour mills fill- 
ing forward flour commitments was 
dissipated about midweck and the 
market eased. At the close of the 
week, the basic future was off frac- 


cars bein 


tionally. September wheat finished at 
$131 and cash premiums were off 
5@7¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 


pring or No. 1 northern spring 
through 11% protein—traded at 3@ 
O¢ under the new September pricc; 
12% protein 3¢ under to 2¢ over; 
13% protein 0@4¢ over; 14% protein 
1@8¢ over; 15% protein 6@13¢ over; 
16% protein 11@18¢ over the new 
September price. The average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.72% compared with 
14.01% the same week last year 
Durum wheat demand was season- 
illy slow with few shipping direc- 


tions being given. The prices for most 
kinds of milling durum were lower 
about 6@7¢, with No. 2 hard amber 
durum trading in a range of $2.41@ 
2.46 and No. 2 amber durum $2.36@ 
2.41. (See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 9 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 

2% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 





Protein premium for over 16%, 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 68 Ib., 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib 


Advances Posted 

Cash wheat prices posted advances 
in the Kansas City market in the 
week ended Aug. 12. The basic Sep- 
tember option declined %¢ bu., but 
premiums advanced 1'%-2¢ bu. on 
ordinary wheat, and 1l¢ on the new 
crop wheat in all other protein 
brackets. Old crop wheat was quoted 
unchanged in all but the ordinary 
class. Prices were depressed earlier 
in the period when supplies were 
ample and buyers were especially 
hard-pressed for storage space. 

Wheat available to the cash mar- 
ket dwindled late in the week permit- 
ting the cleaning up of some cars on 
tracks at local industries and helping 
to firm prices. Deliveries at interior 
shipping stations have fallen off con- 
siderably. Receipts iast week totaled 
1,391 cars, compared with 2,310 cars 
the previous week and 869 cars a year 
ago. 

Demand has come from mills and 
merchandising interest Jecause of 
the supply situation, much of the 
wheat bought in Kansas City is be- 
ing shipped to other points 

Premium ranges were quoted Aug. 
12 as follows. Ordinary new crop 
wheat 2¢ under the basic September 
option of $2.13%, ordinary old crop 
wheat 1%¢ under, 12% protein l¢ 
under to 18¢ over, 12.5% protein at 
the option to 20¢ over, 13% protein 
3@22¢ over, 13.5% protein 4@24¢ 
over, 14% protein 5@26¢ over. The 
top of the range represents the pre- 
miums for old crop wheat. The weight 
discount is most generally %¢ penalty 
for each pound under 60 to 58 Ib. and 
then 1¢ for each pound under 58 Ib. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 9 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.10 @2.44% 
No Dark and Hard 209 2.43% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.06% @2.41% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 04% @2.39% 
No. 1 Red 07% @2.10% 
No. 2 Ked » 06% @2.09% 
No. 3 Ked 14% @2.07% 
No. 4 Red % 72.05 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was selling Aug. 12 at $2.36@ 
2.38 delivered Texas common points 
The demand was poor. New crop 
truck wheat was selling at $2.07% 
2.10 delivered north Texas mills 

The week passed without any new 
wheat export sales out of the Pacific 
Northwest, but exporters still have 
enough bookings through early fall 
months. Once again Japan did not 
purchase in this market but again 
confined purchases to other export- 
ing countries. This is the fifth straight 
week during which Japan has failed 
to buy in this market, «ind this is 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * + . * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Flou luction . 


l neipal 1 nufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of sin the I expressed in percentages 
Aug , I Au f Aug. &-1 Aug 1 
19 ‘ se lof 1964 
Northwe : He i 1 ' 67 7 
Southwe ona 1,1 1 ’ 1,174,088 1,210,900 
Buffalo I i ” i 6,818 ( ; 
Centra ! t 9 6 i,11 l yA8 ‘ x 
North |} 4 BNE 
I 14 1,121 8,509 
Percent i 
* Re 
‘ " urs tuction 
Ju l 
\ I " Au Au ‘ Au rl Au ' Aug. 10 
' ‘ 19 i 1964 19 1966 
Northwe 2 1 4,178 
Bouthweat ) ’ 0) ’ . ! 164,811 
Buffalo ! 11 11 14 11 ' ne 14 
Central and ! ' ao 4 ’ ’ 873,63 
N. Pacif i l 1,706,368 
lot ” ; 1) ” } 18 , of 18,740,124 


NORTHWES1 
Minneapolis 


SOUTHWEST 
Kaneus City 





inv wee Mlour % a 
‘] j , t ecapactt itput tivity 
Aug ’ ’ Au ’ ‘ a6 
Ire i 6,09 79 
Year Year a 10 
Two f I ' ’ ‘ 
Five ! i v1 
ren ir a es wr 
*Revised 
_ se 1) Kepresentative Mille Outside of Kansus 
rincipal it ron mn Minne (ity (including Wichita and Salina) 
cluding lDulutl { I i h Deal 
Montana and ; Gay weet rb etn. Be 
pa t utreut ti it 
} , Au , l 17. 608 1 
: e it 1 wy - 
Aug . ‘ y ' 1 e190 ' 
Pre I l ’ | " 
Yenur ) ’ . o 
Two yea ’ ! , 
Five j 
ren 
rn : CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
M ! | ' i Michigan Indiana 
PACIFIC COAST Kent ‘ n lennenmec Viv 
Princes . an es ert) | ‘ ‘ " ‘ " nd « tert M iri 
Seattle, Tacoma and laterior la ‘ j ir % a 
Washington Mills i t itput tivit 
' , ‘ a0 " 
i i ao 
Aup ' Ul] i.) 4 
Py i ‘ 16,088 00 
v« t ‘ i L 
Twi rer a 
Fi _ 
Ter BUPPALA 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills “ tee 
i ! i ut tivity 
Aun 1 ‘ ’ 1 108 
Pre ir ” 1! 
ve ’ ! 
Ty ! 18 11 
} ‘ j 109 
Ter er 10 
MILLIEERD OUTPUT 
! f nding i ‘ l wee! together 
wit? t (l) pr ! } ! ! } ' nt the eltiea 
of | t J ! { I nei '_M ' i rt ind Boutl 
lab M ! id 1 p t I i ' lrulutl if u (3) mill of 
Buff j ! he t f fi produ ' 
i thwent j nbined** 
4 ‘ Ve roy ' (rey W eek Oroy ’ 
i ' ntod | ! i tu n to dat 
Aug ‘ ) ! I , j ) t 9 1.70 
re ! ' ! 
lwe ' " 1099 
1956 ! ‘ 1a 11 ) ‘ O61 
19 ) / 1! ‘ f f4 ] 10 
1954 ‘ ’ ! él ‘ 4 
19 ‘ ' T 64,54 
*y **76% of tot pacity. fAll mil Be 1 
attributed to lack of financing for the Foreign Agricultural Service, as 
American wheat. No interest shown izriculture attache to Italy 
‘om any other country. Mill buying , , 
fron fl ete 4 Mr. Whipple succeeds W. Raymond 
las f were ip as our ~OoMINE im 
wa PI I Ory, who recently completed his tour 
creased, but big volume wa lack 
| , ; ted of duty in Italy and is now on home 
y Crop are eine marve a | un " 
ing I leave pw nding rea ignment The new 
der ery favorable weather east of 
: ippointment is in accordance with 
the mountains but are owed down 


. USDA policy of rotating personnel 
west of the Cascades where crops ar : 
between domestic and foreign assign- 
none too good this year 
ment 
6 THE @TAF® 


Mr. Whipple has a 25-year record 


Agricultural Attache f agricultural service, including sev 
To Italy Appointed eral agricultural assignments abroad 


He has been deputy administrator of 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart FAS since 1953, and played a leading 
ment of Agricultur ha innounced role in reorganizing USDA's former 
the appointment of Clayton FE. Whip Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 


pl former deputy administrator of tions into the present FAS 
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Protein in 1957 Kansas Wheat 


Sh 


} 


o e of 11.1% 


KA, KANSAS The 1957 
vheat crop was slightly be 
ive Jn protein content and 

average in test weight 

lit to the Kansas State Board 
culture, the U.S, Agricultural 

; and the Kansa 

| Missouri grain inspection depart 

\nalysis of 5,738 carloads of 

t shipped to terminal mat 
presenting 97 Kansas counties, 
average protein content 
weight 


below 


ot Service, 


y ted an 
ind an average test 

by, boua 
Ihe ow wheat crop was the third 
protein content 
194%, and was slightly 


since rec 


im) 0nd 


the 1948-56 averave of 12.6% 
having the lowest percent 

rrownm in 1952 when the 

! eruve wa 11.1%. In 1956 the 
protein content was 14.1% 


the record high for the nine 
period The survey indicated 
i f the 1957 crop averaged 
over in protein content, This 
derably below 1956 when 94% 
crop a 124) and over 
ted in southeast Kansas 
hest protein for any area 
n 13.1% The northwest 

had the lowest with an ay 


eraged 
nial ‘ 


HN 1th ri 


1919 


op averaged 


and 1951 
56.2 Ib. bu 
’ weight .ower than 
the 57.4 Ib. for the 1957 crop Th 
194 f fate average was 594 Ib 
Ih invey that about 25% 
of th 1957 was 6O tb. bu. on 
test weight. In 1955, 88% of 
op averaged 60 or over 


when th 
was th 


{) in 


test 


ernve 


indicates 


‘ roy 


Smatlest Crop Since 1935 


I} 1957 Kansas wheat 
in two-thirds a 


crop wa 
large as the 
the smallest 
t 1935. The ive harvested was 

thu nallest 1917 with sharp 
in west central and south 
t «district teduction in 

in the western two-thirds of Kansa 
lue to extreme drouth conditions 

if ing and to large 
vheat land placed in the soil 


1) is year and was 
acre 


mice 


ACTOCALE 


time acre 


bank. Rains over the eastern half of 
thi fate in mid-Oetober allowed 
n that area and brought the 

p up to good stands 
| the western half, poor stands 
uflicient secondary roots and 
{ vth generally were obtained, 
ithourch some fair stands were real 
ized uimimer fallowed land in a 
fow « treme northwest counties 
| ie during Mareh resulted in 


western 
had been dusted in during 


pl emervence ol 


t that 


some 


ty of the crop over the en 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 


fiyures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Bourd and in effect Aug. 12 
to ald millers in meeting foreigu 


competition ino all export) markets 
U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unchanged from the figures an 
nounced at all ports Aug. 5. The 
operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
Canadian and U.S, Atlantic 
ports, Boe (7!,¢@); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 8¢ (7é); Canad 
n and U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
The odjustments can be changed on 
a day-to-day basis. 


except the 


levels now 


follows 





arply Below 1956 Record 


tire state was materially delayed by 
cool, mo'st prin ither, whicl 
wa i major factor in the compar 


tively low protein content of the croy 


Considerable wheat lodged in south 
eastern outh central ind centra 
areas of the state. This, together wit 


June and early July rains that fur 
ther delayed harvest, 1 i!ted in low 
test weights. It was estimated that 
94% of the 1957 crop was harvested 


by July 20 


Mill-to-Bakery 
Flour Sanitation 
Is Show Topic 


NEW YORK-_A vai 


ad proyvrram oO 


topics dealing with many phases of 
sanitation and building maintenan 
has been announced by J. Lloyd Bar 
ron, chairman of the program com 


mittee for the Sanitation Maint 
nance Show and conferet Mr. Bar 
ron is director of sanitation for the 
National Biscuit Co 

Orkin expo ition Mana 


producing the 


ement 1 
Sanita 


second if ial 


tion Maintenance Show at the Na 
Pier in Chicago, Oct 14-16, 1957 
The show is sponsored b the Insti 
tute of Sanitation Mana ment and 
the National Association of Baker 
Sanitarians 

In addition to discussions of ger 
eral problems on industrial sanita 
tion, there will be spec session 
held by the food proc ne division 
the building and institutional mainte 
nance division, and the mill and bal 
ery division of the Instituie of Sani 
tation Management. ‘T! National 
Association of Bakery Sanitarian 
meeting jointly with the institut 
mill and bakery division 

For the mill and bak: portio 
of the conference Dr. Parker Pier« 
Arnold Bakeries, Ine Port Chester 
N.Y is chairman of th meetin 
Speaking on flour initation will b 
for the flour mill, Geo Wagne! 
Pillsbury Mills Ine linneapoli 
Paul S. MeSpaddet Commander 
Larabee Milling Co Minneapoli 
will discuss sanitation in transit, and 
another peaker to be lected lat 
will cover flour initation in th 
bakery 

Lloyd Salathe American Institute 
of Baking, New Orlea | discus 


training aids for in-plant personnel 


and John Wayt, vi-« president 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, will 
talk on product zone cleaning of pro 
duction equipment 

The producers of the show report 
that approximately 75 firms have 
already reserved booth space, with 
a total figure of about 125 exhibitors 


Additional 


advance re 


anticipated 
formation, 


program in 
tick 
space information may 


tration 
ets, and booth 
from Orkin 

19 West 44th St 


be secured 
Management 
York 


Expositions 
New 


A-D-M Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of 4 


rectors of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has declared a dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 3, 1957, to stockholders of re« 
ord Aug, 19, 1957 The dividend i 


A-D-M's 104th 


payment and its 


quarterly 
h dividend 


consecutive 


124th ca 





MILLER 


HALLOWEEN PROFITS — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recommends 


doughnuts attractively topped with 
orange and chocolate frosting for 
Halloween profits for enterprising 


bakers. Pillsbury points out that the 
doughnuts are a natural for a neigh- 
borhood get-together and a pleasing 
handout for young trick-or-treaters. 
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Canadian Exports 
Start Slowly 


WINNIPEG 


Can: 


ment of 


The ex 
adian 


wheat 


port move- 
and flour 


got away to a poor start in the first 
week of the 1957-58 crop year, when 


) 


less than 2 1 


nillion 


bushels 


cleared 


to all destinations, or only 50% of the 


week 
Agreement 


previous 
export 


Internatic 
flour 


ynal Wheat 
was higher 


in total but everything else was down 


The 


days ending Aug 


combined 


total for 
8 was 1 


* the seven 
.937,000 bu 


compared with 3,880,000 the preced- 


ing week. The 
487,000 bu. ir 


» Jatest 
1 the 


figu 
form 


re included 
of flour or 


14,000 more than the week previous 


The IWA 
and 51,000 bu 
Only 


flour figures 


111,000 bu. of 
to IWA countries 


w 


ere 138,000 


respectively. 


wheat 
Belgium was listed 


cleared 


to receive 74,000 and Germany 37,000 
bu. Class 2 wheat exports amounted 


to 1,339,000 b 
for the U.K.; 
86 000 bu. for 
lands was 


u. and inclu 
551,000 for 
Belgium. T 


ded 671,000 
Japan, and 
‘the Nether- 


the other destination. 





Grains From 1957 Crop Under Support, 
1956-Crop Withdrawals Detailed 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has (tailed the 
quantities of 1957-crop grains put un- 
througi July 15 
ithdrawals 


der price 
1957 


support 
and deliveries and w 
of 1956-crop grains put under price 
upport 

Through July 15, produe 
6,511,397 bu. of 1957-crop wheat un- 
der price support mostly in Texas 
ind Oklahoma, Of this total, 6,415,- 


‘rs had put 


103 bu. were under warehouse-stored 
loans, 93,470 bu. under farm-stored 
loans, and 2,424 bu. under purchase 


igreements. Through June 15, 1957, 


producers had put 13,017 bu. of 1957- 


crop wheat 
Reports 
show 


July 
.759 bu. of 


under support. 
through 
176,386 


15, 1957, 
1956-crop 


corn put under support, which is an 


increase of 
June 15 
for putting 


report 


620,065 bu 
Since 
1956-crop 


the final 
corn 


from th 
date 
under 


price support was May 31, there will 
be only a little further change in this 


total 


Other 1957-crop grains under price 


support 


Warehouse and 


farm-stored 


loans 
Barley (bu.) 2,884,786 
Flaxseed (bu.) 7,705 
Grain sorghums (cwt.) 1,673,693 
Oats ({bu.) 5,139,106 
Rye (bu.) 600 
Of the 1957-crop totals through 


July 15, the following quantities were 
1,175,952 bu. bar 
grain sorghums 


farm-stored loans 


ley, no flaxseed, no 


through July 15, 


1957, com- 
rice-support 
ie «date of 


Total put under support 


pared with 1956-crop p 
totals through the san 
1956, are appended 
Purchase through 
agreements July 15, 1957 
0 2,884,786 
0 7,705 
0 1,673,693 
3,400 5,142,506 
0 600 


through 
July 15, 1956 


1,686,193 
0 
1,975,410 


5,887,459 
7,217 


The following table shows quanti- 


ties of 
quantities ot 
loan and pu 


rchase 


itstanding 


15, 1957: 


—Purchase agreements— 


1,775,037 bu. oats, and 286 bu. rye through July 
Warehouse and Quantity 

farm loans producers 

delivered Outstanding elected 

to CCC farm loans to deliver 
Barley (bu.) 38,378,012 12,488,684 11,440,398 
Beans, dried (cwt.) 2,385,280 0 649 600 
Corn (bu.) 13,364,818 365,361,452 eee 
Flaxseed (bu.) 13,062,692 651,416 2,541,128 
Grain sorghums (cwt.) 17,955,767 §,245 221,597 
Oats bu.) 11,066,644 5,654,122 1,475,618 
Rice (cwt.) 11,109,317 24,735 6,473,102 
Rye (bu.) 2,231,306 239,140 485,766 
Soybeans (bu.) 22,321,544 6,665,289 2,134,646 
Wheat (bu.) 127,972,896 9,098,424 11,763,953 


**Not available 


redeemed the fol 
quantities of 


Farmers 
lowing 
under price-support 


nave 
1956 cr ops put 


96,734,111 


loan 


bu. wheat, 13,339,945 bu. barley, 1,- 
150,444 ewt. dry beans, 10,383,708 
bu. corn, 886,624 bu. flaxseed, 3,845,- 


61 ewt. grain sorghums, 17,257,244 
bu. oats, 2,170,463 ewt. ric 132,991 
bu. rye, and 30,782,014 bu. soybeans 


Through July 15, outstanding 1956- 
crop resealed farm-stored loans to- 
taled 5,997,934 bu. barley, 3,085,331 
bu. oats, and 7,105,397 bu. wheat 


In addition to the 451376537 bu 
of 1956-crop corn reported outstand- 
ng under support through July 15, 
1957, total of 71,732,604 bu. of 1955- 
crop resealed corn, 24,864,582 bu. of 


1954-crop corn, and 16,023,847 bu. of 
1953-crop 


corn under extended re- 


Quantity 
delivered 
9,166,026 
554,138 
1,261,696 
2,354,459 
191,948 
480,487 
4,885,501 
321,012 
683,382 
6,845,994 


agr 


1956 crops delivered and the 


under 1956 
eements 


Total 
deliveries 
whse.-farm 
pur. agents 
47,544,038 

2,939,418 
14,626,514 
15,417,151 
16,147,715 
11,547,131 
15,994,818 

2,552,318 
23,004,926 
134,618,890 


seal was still outstanding. The total 
of corn reported under price support 


as of July 
lion bushels 
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R. F. Boyd Named to 
Pillsbury Bakery Post 
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has been nar 
McBride, 


bakery 
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man- 


ager of the Pillsbury bakery products 


division 


Mr. Boyd, a territory salesman the 


past three ye 
ery mix mar 
sales promot 


will we 
adve 


ars, 
keting, 
ion with 


in Minneapolis. 
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So great is the demand 
for corn bread 

in the South 

that it is baked 





three times ao week. 


And for Self-Rising 

Corn Meal that gives 

best results every time, 
remember—it's made with... 


Anhydrous Monocalcium 
Phosphate. 
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BU. VS. CWT. 

IeMBERS of the feed trade have been vocif- 
ME rou in putting forward a plea for a 
witch from the bushel to the hundredweight as 
i unit of measure, Such was the steamroller effect 
of their demands-—“Hundredweight in '58” was the 
logan adopted—that for a time it looked as 
though no one was going to bring forward any 
trong objections. Grain and flour traders stood 
iloof and made few comments on the matter 

Only in the past few months has any degree 
of opposition become apparent. That opposition 
is now coming from authoritative quarters, par- 
ticularly a strong statement from the Terminal 
levator Grain Merchants Assn, That statement 

is sO important that the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn, was compelled to make counter- 
inuments. The AFMA case appears in the news 
columns of this issue, 

he reported intention of Walter C. Berger, 
diministrator of the Commodity Stabilization 

ervice, to make the switch effective July 1, 1958, 
may have been governed in part by the paucity 
of the early opposition, Only now is it being 
brought home that there is strong disfavor for 
the plan in grain and flour circles. True, there 
does appear to be a split on the issue, Some feel 
it is not worth making a big fight of the matter; 
others are expressing a vehemence equalled only 
by AFMA in propounding the proposal. 

Che decision to switch will be a wholly admin- 
istrative one. The decision does not need the ap- 
proval of the board of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Administrative decisions often lend them- 
elves to being classed as arrogant and arbitrary 
Vir. Berger, undoubtedly, will never let his organi- 
zation be placed in line to collect that accu- 

ition. That is why more thought must be given 
to the subjeet before an irrevocable decision is 
tt) ide 

lhe opposition is making itself heard. The three 
major exchanges of Kansas City, Chicago and 

linneapolis have voted against the switch 
Futures traders, terminal elevator operators and 
commission men are opposed with varying de- 
yret of violence. This is disagreement to be 
reckoned with; the views of people who make 
their living handling grain cannot be dismissed 
lightly 

Perhaps overlooked has been the fact that state 
wrain laws require the issuance of warehouse 
credit certificates on a bushel basis. Those laws 
would need amendment. And it’s common know- 
ledge just how confusing an issue can become 
when state legislation is involved, That's just one 
of the problems 

lhe feed business is an important segment of 
the American trading picture, But there are other 
eyments and they do not bow in any way to the 
omnipotenee of the feed men. Mr. Berger has 
been subjected to some heavy pressure, The plan 
runs contary to the best interests of important 
parts of the grain trade, The matter should be 
re-appraised 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


rROUBLE IN PARADISE—The major British 
milling groups are reported to be getting a little 
bit shoulder-sore with many of the smaller millers 
in joint membership with them in the Mutual Mill- 
ers Assn. MMA was the brain-child of the late 
James V. Rank, of the Rank milling hierarchy, 
and each mill is allotted a specific datum for man- 
ufacturing purposes. It is said that some of the 
small millers are only paying lip service to the as- 
soctation and producing flour above their datums. 
But that is not all of the sins of which the little 
men stand accused by the big brethren, They are 
not paying their dues to MMA, 
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LYSINE SUPPLEMENTATION 


UTRITIONISTS are urging the widespread 
N supplementation of breads and cereals with 
the amino acid, lysine, to provide a source of high 
quality proteins for people in the lower income 
brackets 

Dr. Anthony A. Albanese, chief of the Nutri- 
tional Research Laboratory at St. Luke’s Hospital 
Greenwich, Conn., is one; another, among many 
others, is Dr. J. W. Brown of the Dupont organiza 
tion. Though the urging has not yet reached the 
strength that saw enrichment become so powerful 
an influence on world bread consumption, enough 
has been said and written already to indicate that 
the medical world is sitting up and taking notice 
of lysine 

Lysine is one of the eight essential ‘‘protein 
building blocks,” and it acts to improve the total 
protein quality of the diet, thus aiding the body’s 
own recuperative powet ind may also have an 
effect on appetite, Futhermore, lysine acts to im- 
prove the quality of wheat protein by balancing 
out the amino acid pattern to resemble more 
closely the pattern found in meat, milk and eggs 

Noting that a high cereal protein intake ji 
associated with diets in the poorer sections of the 
U.S., Dr. Albanese declares that on the basis of 
his studies lysine supplementation of breads and 
cereals could be expected to improve the protein 
nutrition of that segment of the population sub- 
sisting on diets relatively poor in good quality 
proteins 

Dr. Brown, in similar vein, describes as a major 
problem the fact that families in low income 
groups, who cannot afford expensive high quality 
protein foods, depend upon cereal foods for as 
much as 40% of their daily protein to insure thei 
nutritional health 

It is sad to hear people who consume so much 
cereal food described as a major problem. Never- 
theless, the concern expressed by the two doctors 
is understandable since their scientific approach is 
necessarily one that provides the most good for 
the most needful. But if lysine is so good, and all 
the evidence points to that, why leave it at the low 
income levels? Why not stress its value for all of 
the people all of the time, if the industry is to be 
sold on lysine supplementation ? 

The remarks of Dr. Albanese and Dr. Brown 
underline a salient economic fact that has affected 
the flour and bread industries for many years 
that at times of economic depression all families 
tend to consume more wheaten products, not be 
cause they believe in their health giving propertie 
for the sake of believing—they take that for 
granted—but because wheaten products are the 
cheapest foods available. They fit their reduced 
budgets. In times of prosperity, pedple tend to slip 
away from wheaten foods because they can afford 
the higher priced variety foods 

Part of the steady decline in per capita flour 
consumption in recent years, evident in advanced 
countries like the U.S., Canada, Britain and the 
countries of Western Europe, can be attributed 
to the relative prosperity of the times 

Since the economists claim to have elimi- 
nated the cycles of depression, the flour and bread 
trades cannot look for their production figures to 
be inflated by “depressive demand.” Nor would 
they wish it. Wheaten products and cereal foods 
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must be accepted as health giving foods, and de- 
irable from a diet point of view, despite their 
wonderful values in terms of monetary units 
Perhaps if bread cost twice what it costs now 
people would appreciate it more 

The fact that publicity is being given to re- 
search into lysine supplementation is good for the 
breadstuffs industry. It proves to the people that 
the scientists, the manufacturers, yes, and the 
millers and bakers, too, are constantly on the 
alert for ways to improve the quality and value of 
their end product—the ubiquitous loaf of bread 


GREAD iS THE STAFF F re 


BREAD VS. TORTILLA—Mexicans are be- 
ing urged by the government to eat more bread 
to help drain off the heavy surplus of wheat. 
Corn supplies are low and the tortilla is losing its 
popularity rating in competition with breadstuffs 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


A MODICUM OF LEVITY 


O* of the readers of this page for lo! these 
many years remarked that he noted a 
modicum of levity in the final column of editorial 
comment last week. His tone foreboded no rebuke 
and he implied that even the most serious among 
us—millers worrying about a price break or grain 
men awaiting the subsidy announcement—can 
find fun in their everyday affairs, if they care to 
look for it 

Right now we are having a surreptitious chuckle 
about a story from the other side of the Pacific 
for it has*much to do with the wheat and flour 
milling industries of North America. Across the 
editor's desk come news clippings from many of 


the world’s newspapers, and some recently were 
concerned with the story of the eating habits of 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan. Among other things 
he likes bread. In fact, he likes it better than rice 
and has it at two meals a day. This to the Jap- 
anese must have been momentous news for what 
the Son of Heaven does, so must every Japanese 

Royalty the world over—and it is over in most 
parts of the world—has a profound influence on 
consumer habits. What the princess wears today 
is a must for Gertie Giggleswick tomorrow. And 
if a queen—current or ex—expresses a preference 
for a particular brand, sales zoom 

Thus it appears that an astute publicity man 
over in Japan aided the cause of bread. (Only in 
passing do we voice the thought, because we do 
not have an atom of evidence to go on, that the 
Oregon Wheat Growers’ Joe Spiruta had some- 
thing to do with it, for Joe has done much to 
spread the cause of wheaten products in Japan 
ind elsewhere in the Orient.) 

So with all the respect at our command, 
it is pertinent to ask what sort of bread doves 
President Eisenhower eat? His answer, when con 
veyed through Mr. Hagerty, it is to be hoped, will 
not smack of food faddism or all the space on this 
page will be pre-empted by Carroll K. Michener 
whose war against the faddy foodists has in no 
way been armisticed by his recent retirement 
from the editor's chair of The Northwestern 
Miller. (This, by the way, is the answer to a 
correspondent who supposed the war was over 
Not on your life, sir. Watch this space.) 


Ree THE STAFF ’ re 


GAINS OF PL 480—Over 80% of the gain in 
U.S. food grain exports in 1956 over 1955 was in 
shipments to Pakistan, up $77 million; France, 
$52 million; India, $42 million; Indonesia, $38 
million; Egypt, $31 million, and Brazil, $27 mil- 
lion. With few exceptions, the increase in ship 
ments was made possible by Public Law 480, in- 
asmuch as few of these countries could make 
large dollar payments—U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Impact Milling and Air Separation Procedures 









Two fractions were studied at the 
research association headquarters. 
They were made from a soft patent 
untreated flour milled from a grist 
comprising 70% English and 30% 
red winter wheat. This flour had a 
high diastatic activity in common 
with much of this season’s English 

' wheat, and poor color. It was con- 
verted as described above into two 
parts, 21% high protein fraction and 
79% low protein fraction. The pro- 
cessing is said to result in a loss in 

Table 1 
High protein Low protein 
fraction fraction 
(21%) (79%) 
as Te 10.2% 11.3% 
Prote 19.5% 6.7% 
Maltose 49 2.7 
Color grade figure 9.0 44 
Water absorption 
gps.) 19.0 14.4 
Resistance 54 2! 
Extensibility 16.9 6.7 
Extensibility x 10 
‘ 3.1 6.7 

Resistance 

’ Hagberg number 55 46 
Particle size 50% (by wt.) 50% (by wt.) 


14 274 
90% (by wt.) 90% (by wt.) 
19 


; 

Ou 

I the region of 2% moisture when a 

| batch process is used, but the extent 
depends on the size of the batch- 
the smaller the batch the greater the 
moisture loss. 

The analytical characteristics of 
! , the fractions are given in Table 1. 
’ The outstanding characteristic of 


By R. Bennett and D. W. E. Axford 
British Baking Industries Research Assn. 





Considerable interest has centered recently on 


new techniques which 


have made it possible to alter, by mechanical means, to a much greater ex- 
tent than before the protein/starch ratio of various flour fractions and at 
the same time to reduce the mean particle size of the fractions below those 
in normal use today. These techniques involve specialized impact milling and 
air separation procedures. It is important to realize the difference between 
these separations and the simple gradings that have been familiar to millers 
for generations. The essential feature of the new processes is that there Is a 
redistribution of the protein and starch fractions of the flour as opposed to 


a simple grading of existing aggregates. 


A potential application of these techniques is the production from rela- 
tively poor quality flour of fractions which may be admirably suited for 
specialized purposes in the baking industry. These could include fractions 
suitable for the production of high ratio cakes and biscuits and high protein 
fractions which might be used to supplement flours rather too weak for sat- 
isfactory breadmaking. Some preliminary studies of fractions of this type 
have been carried out recently at the British Baking Industries Research 
Assn. at Chorleywood and the accompanying report originally appeared in 


Milling, the British flour trade journal. 





this fraction is, of course, its high 
protein content. The high water ab- 
sorption is due to the low moisture 
content as well as to the high pro- 
tein content. Remembering that a 
loss of 1% moisture increases the 
water absorption by about % gal. a 
sack, then at a more normal mois- 
ture content of, say, 14% the water 
absorption would be of the order of 
17 gal. a sack. That this figure is still 
high can be attributed to the high 


protein content, It was not known 
for certain whether the high maltose 
figure and Hagberg number were due 
to correspondingly high diastatic ac- 
tivity in the original flour, but the 
nature of the latter suggests that 
this was quite probable. The very 
poor color might have been partly 
due to the original flour and in fact 
this was stated to have a color grade 
figure of 5.5. The darker color of pro 
tein compared to starch also affected 


Bread Prints of Loaves Showing the Effect of the Higher Protein Flour 
On Loaf Volume and Crumb Character 
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Preliminary Tests on Some New Types 


Of Flour and the Outlook for Bakers 


the color of the high protein fraction 
and further deterioration § in 
was also believed to be due 
contamination from the grinder in 
this particular instance, There is also 
evidence that the heavy contamina 
tion of fungal spores in the original 


color 


to some 


flour from grain harvested in 1956 
tended to concentrate in this fine, 
high protein fraction, thus further 


darkening the flour. The quality of 
the gluten in this fraction was of an 
extensible character. The baking 
tests which were carried out with 
this flour were designed primarily to 
evaluate its performance as a gluten 
supplement, since this is its most ob 
vious potential use, With this in view 
a low-protein Australian flour was 
used as control, its characteristics 


are given in Table 2 
Table 2 
Moisture 13.8% 
Protein 717% 
Maltose 
Color grade firu 
Water absorption (qps.) 14.2 
Resistance soo OM 
Extensibility 98 
Extensibility « 10 
12 
Resistance 
Hegberg number 12.5 


It will be noted that diastatic ac 
tivity as well as protein content are 
complementary in this flour and the 
high protein fraction. The baking 
tests were carried out according to 
the miniature test baking procedure 
in use at BBIRA. In this procedure 
280 g. flour is doughed with 4% of 
yeast, 4%% salt and water as de- 
termined. The dough is fermented for 
three hours at 80° F. It is then re- 
mixed on slow speed in the Farino- 


graph for 20 seconds. The dough is 
divided into three pieces each of 113 
g., left under cover for seven min- 
utes and then molded on the Bra 
bender balling and molding unit. The 
dough is then proved for 45 minutes 
under cover at 80° F. and finally 
baked for 25 minutes at 430° F. The 


height of the dough is measured be- 
fore baking together with the height 
of the loaf on removal from the oven 
which gives a convenient indication 
of loaf volume 

The following combinations were 
tested to find the most suitable level 


(Turn to IMPACT MILIANG «1 
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BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
NITEX 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 


THE SINKING OF THE BATTLESHIP "MAINE" in 
Havana harbor the night of February 15, 1898, 
was the immediate cause of our brief war with 
Spain. "Remember the Maine" was the slogan 
of the day, but very few are left who actually 
remember the incident. 


SWISS SILK has a long memory, and a long, 
illustrious record of service to the American 
milling industry. Since 1834 SWISS SILK has 
been available through war and peace, good 
times and hard times. This superior sifting textile 
has served the miller so well that it has become 


the standard of excellence. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Bucket Elevators Versus Pneumatics 
For Conveying of Mill Stocks 


Up to the end of the second world 
bucket elevators were used 
or vertical conveying of grain or mill 
tock. The first all pneumatic mill 
was introduced in 1943 in Switzer- 
land. Since that time a great number 
ve been built or remodeled 


them using pneumatic 

conveyin ystems 
All mills or cereal plants must 
nake use of air, either in their pro- 


cessin r as a dust relief. The use of 
pneumatic has increased the amount 
of processing air but ha 


the amount ofl 


decreased 
dust collecting air 
toll, elevator or sifter suction have 


been eliminated. However, the total 
umount of air used in flour mills re- 
mains about the same. As a matter of 
fact, high pressure systems of pneu- 
matic conveying bring the total 


imount of air used below the present 
tandard 


Naturally since the start of flour 


mill pneumatics in 1943 many im- 
provements have taken place. Today 
ve nave iutomatic alr ind choke 
controls which help to keep the power 
consumption to a minimum, New de- 
elopments in the field of pneumatics 
have introduced new or different sys- 
tems in one and the same flour mill 
init. These systems include 

1. Pressure system for grain clean- 
ing 

2. Suction system for mill proper 

3. Fluidization for finished prod- 
uct 

Each of the three systems have ad- 
intage w disadvantage however, 
ill have the same in common, they 
eliminate bucket elevator It is not 
the intention of this study to discuss 


the merits of each type nor “High 
Pressure versus “Low Pressure.” 
The study in evaluation of bucket 


elevators and pneumatic systems 
According to the latest informa- 

tion, all inufacture! re gradually 
in er to “High Pressure Sys- 

tems Mherefore this report refers to 


the “H Pressure System” only 
This « luation is dealing with a 
flour mill of 3,000 cwt. in 24 hours 
only Any other capacity may vary 
lightly 
For the proper estimate, we have 
to co! ler the following points: 


] Purchasing cost 
Installation cost 
» Oper ition cost 


i. Power 


E. J. Gehrig 


b. Sanitation 
c. Maintenance 

4. Space savings. 

5. Quality changes 

6. Moisture 

For our estimate we are consider- 
ing a gravity flour mill of six floors. 

1. Elevator boot floor 

2. Roller mill floor 

3. Spouting floor 

4. Purifier floor 

5. Sifter floor. 

6. Elevator head floor 

For the pneumatic mill we use the 
same floor arrangement. 

The average 3,000 ewt. mill (24 
hrs.) contains approximately the fol- 
lowing number of vertical lifts: 

Bucket Pneumatic 
elevator lifts 
Wheat cleaning 


6 6 
Flour mill 30 38 
Finished products 5 5 


wn 


TOTAL LIFTS 4 49 


No mention has been made of the 
dust collecting equipment. For proper 
evaluation we must assume that the 
bucket elevator mill and the pneu- 
matic mill are using cloth filters for 
the final discharge of air to atmo- 
sphere or inside of mill building for 
preservation of heat 

Purifier suction systems have been 
omitted as in both cases the number 
of purifiers needed and the amount of 
air handled will remain the same. 
This cost will not influence either 
bucket elevator or pneumatics esti- 
mate. 

Total amount of air used in either 
type mill will remain about the same; 
as a matter of fact, it is slightly in 
favor of the pneumatic mill. 

Great numbers of American mills 
still are using metal cyclone dust col- 
lectors which have a lower capital 
expenditure. However, their lower ef- 
ficiency makes it an expensive piece 
of equipment to use 

3. Operation Cost 

In this group we must include: 

a. Power cost 

b. Sanitation and housekeeping 
cost 

c. Maintenance cost 

No doubt conveying with air will 
consume considerable more power 
than mechanical conveying. However, 
this cost is considerably reduced by 
elimination of all suction systems 
(except purifier) and horizontal con- 
veying. 


Below you wiil find a tabulation of 
power requirements 


a. Power Cost 


Power Requirement 


HP 
Elev. Pneumatic 

Item Description mill mill 
1. Wheat clearing—6 lifts 8 50 
2. Cleaning dust collecting 10 5 
3 Flour mill including fin 

ished products 35 ele 

vators 20 
a Fiour mill 38 pneumati« 

lifts 60 
5 Finished products, five 

fluidizer lifts 20 
6. Good and poor roll 

suction 20 
7. Good and poor elevator 

sifter, scales and dust 

er suction 30 
8 Horizontal screw con 

veyors 7 

H.P. bucket elev. mill 95 

H.P. pneumatic mill 155 

In favor of bucket elev 

mill 60 HP 


In spite of the fact that pneumatic 
conveying consumes more powe! than 
mechanical conveying, the over-all 
operating cost shows no practical dif- 
ference when considering sanitation 
and maintenance. It should be slight 
ly in favor of the pneumatic mill 


b. Sanitation and Housekeeping 

A pneumatic corn mill that has 
been in operation for five years has 
required no over-all fumigation, Spot 
fumigation is used only 

The mill in general is cleaner, needs 
less sweeping. This 2,400 cwt, corn 
mill is operated by 14% men. One-half 
man is charged to the oil expelling 
department 


c. Maintenance 


Referring to the same mill, in five 
years they have replaced only four 
pipe elbows in the cleaning depart 
ment. Otherwise there has been no 
repair or maintenance work. Slow 
rotating air locks show no wea! 

Other savings of operating costs in 
favor of pneumatics are 

1. No oiler employed. All anti-fric 
tion bearings. Millers can take care 
of this work 

2. Less suction flour 4%% for pneu 
matic against 1% to 2% for the buck 
et elevator mill 

3. Cooler stocks in the whole mill- 
ing operation, resulting in a better 
sifting job. Eliminating clogging of 
silk and wire meshes Sifters will 
keep clean longer, as a rule twice as 
long before cleaning will be 
sary 

The cooler stocks from sifters or 
purifiers to the roller mills have bet- 


neces- 


1. Bucket Elevators Versus Pneumatic Lifts Equipment Cost 


Bucket Preumati 
Item Descriptior elevators handling 
| Average bucket elevator $1,500 « 40 elev. including heed 
shafting with drive $ 60,000 $ 
2 Spouting below rolls 3,000 
3 Spouting above sifters 3,000 2,500 
4 Horizontal screw conveyors or drag conveyors 6,000 4,000 
5 Roll suction, good and poor 
22 stands 9°«36" or 27 9%’x30” 11,000 C.F.M 6,000 
‘ Elevator, sifter and scale suction, etc 7,000 
7 Pneumatic suction lifts wiith roller mill discharge hoppers, piping 
with accessories. Cyclones with air locks, air contro! valves 
air lock tables collecting ducts between cyclones and high 
pressure fans with drives. Ducts from fans + cloth filters 
30 lifts « $1,250 47,500 
8 Six pressure lifts for wheat cleaning. Double seperators with air 
locks, air lock tables. Inlet hoppers, pipings and air control 
valves $2,500%6 16,000 
9 Fiuidizing systems for finished product patent flour or 100% 
straight 125 cwt./hr 
Clear flour 
Low grade flour 
Bran 
Shorts 
5 x $3,000 16,000 
10 One suction system for wheat cleaning 4,000 3,000 
i One suction system for flour scales, agitators, et ncluding drive 7,000 
Total required for items No. 7, 6, 9,16 
TOTAL EQUIPMENT COST $ 89,000 $89 000 
2. Installation Cost 
! Bucket elevator installation including roll and elevator suction sys 
tem approximately 25% of aoe BW price $ 22,250 
2 Pneumatic installation including ithems 7, 8, approximately 12% 
of purchuse price ; ‘ $10,460 
TOTAL PURCHASE PRICE AND INSTALLATION $111,250 $99,680 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This is a report 
of the Technical Research Committee 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. The results of the study were 





tabulated by E. 4. Gehrig, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 
ter grinding characteristics, reduce 


the product with less pressure, which 
means power savings 

Over-all effect of cooler stocks will 
result in a small gain of capacity and 
also decrease maintenance cost 

1. Finished products leaving the 
mill are also cooler which improves 
keeping qualities. This results in less 
condensation in bulk storage and rail 
cars, 

5. Insurance underwriters are fa- 
voring the pneumatic system as the 
bucket elevators are the cause of a 
great many explosions and fires, In 
Europe insurance rates for pneumat- 
ic mills are below the rates of the 
bucket elevator mill. Should this 
country gradually change to the air 
system we may see a change of in- 
surance costs follow the European 
example 


4. Space Saving 
Pneumatic pipes require approxi- 
mately 10% of the space required for 
bucket elevators, In a new mill the 
building can have less width of ap- 
proximately three feet the full length 
of the building. Based on 75¢ cu. ft., 
this must be considered a large sav- 
ing. In an existing mill the removal 
of the bucket elevators may allow 
the installation of another line of 
roller mills. This means a good sized 
increase of capacity without addition- 
al building cost. 

In a new or existing building the 
pipes can be located more favorably 
in regard to windows 


5. Quality Changes 

There are no definite data avail- 
able. Some bakers prefer flour from 
pneumatic mills on account of the 
continuous aeration which seems to 
contribute to a more rapid aging or 
maturing process 

In Europe a slightly better absorp- 
tion of water has been mentioned, As 
already mentioned, no figures have 
been made available 


6. Moisture 

Milling engineers assume a mois- 
ture loss of 2% for a bucket elevator 
mill, Moisture loss in pneumatic mills 
may vary, depending on atmospheric 
condition. None have losses higher 
than bucket elevators, Most pneu- 
matic mills have a loss of 1% only 


BREAD 16 THE STAPF OF Lire 


Robertshaw-Fulton 
To Move Offices 


GREENSBURG, PA 
tive offices of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., manufacturer of auto- 
matic controls, now at Greensburg, 
will be relocated in early fall in Rich- 
mond, Va., it was announced by John 
A. Robertshaw, chairman of the 
board 

Mr. Robertshaw listed among rea 
sons for the move 

1. The need to maintain closer liai- 
son with government agencies and 
departments, because of increased de- 
fense production by the aeronautical 
and other divisions of the company 

2. A generally better geographic 
location with respect to the com- 
pany’s manufacturing divisions at 
Milford, Conn., Philadelphia, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and other points in the 
East 

8. The fact that the new location 
will offer good air transportation fa- 
cilities for company personnel, 


The execu 
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° ° ing programs. It is our job in indus- 
T e anitation an Sa ety try and government to give the citi- EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
zen consumer a threefold assurance this article is chief of the Seattle dis- 


> ! that trict of the Food & Drug Administra- 
T e ation Ss rana ry (1) The grain products he con- tion. The article is based on a talk he 


umes are safe 





gave recently at a meeting of the 





I} year is an appropriate time to grain ranks among the nation’s most (2) The grain products he con- Pacific Northwest Regional Grain 
consider the sanitation and safety of important industries. Each citizen |} umes are clean ; Sanitation Committee at Pendleton, 
the nation’s granary. It was 100 years a genuine personal interest in th (3) His grain the nation’s Ore. 
ago, in 1857, that grain inspection and grain industry. He wants to knov grain— is not wasted through im 
grading first was started through in- that his daily bread is safe and clea proper storage 
pectors of the Chicago Board of He also has a tangible economic i: These three considerations, fused program, but of paramount impor- 
rrade, Fifty years ago, in 1907, the terest in the several bushels of wheat together, form the foundation of the tance to it, is the proper use of pes- 
original Pure Food and Drug law (as well as other agricultural con Food and Drug Administration's grain ticides. We have seen a few instances 
became fully effective. modities) he owns through the U.S sanitation program of irresponsible use. One experienced 

Huying, selling, storing and milling Department of Agriculture purcha An adjunct to the grain sanitation 


inspector discovered a pest control 
— +--+ - - firm spraying DDT directly on stored 
wheat. Another inspector reported \ 





careless use of the dangerous rodenti- 
cide 1080. Pesticides are poisons. If 
they were not poisons they would not 
kill insec and rodents 

These examples of misuse are dra- 
matic examples, but there is a more 


insidious problem This involves ' 
chronic poisoning resulting from the j 
long-time consumption of minute 


amounts of poison which eventually 
may build up to produce a physiologi- 
cal disturbance. This is cumulative 
poisoning. It is the kind of poisoning 
we must guard against from residues 
of insecticides in the nation’s food j 
supply, particularly in staple foods 1 
such as cereal products. In 1954 
Congress passed and the President 
signed into law the pesticide chemi- 
cals amendment to the Food, Drug : 
and Cosmetic Act (Public Law 518 
83rd Congress). It provides a practi- 
cal method of establishing safe toler- 
ances for residues of pesticide chemi- 
cals in foods. Safe tolerances or ex 
emptions from the requirement of a 


tolerance for the pesticides most com- } 
monly used by the grain industry 

have been established. They are as {| 
follows 


@® Carbon disulfide, carbon tetra- 
chloride, ethylene dichloride and or- 
ganic residues of ethylene dibromide 


are exempted from tolerance when { 
used on barley, corn, oats, popcorn, 

rice, rye, sorghum and wheat. These f 
pesticides are exempted because they 
leave no residues | 


@ Aldrin and dieldrin. These very 
toxic chlorinated hydrocarbons must 
be used with great caution. A zero 
tolerance has been established on 
corn, sorghum and popcorn. A toler- 
ance of 0.1 ppm has been established 
for pre-harvest application on barley, 
oat rice, rye and wheat 

® Calcium-cyanide—25 ppm on bar- 
ley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rice, rye, 
sorghum and wheat 





@ Ethylene dibromide as inorganic 


“me bromide—50 ppm on barley, corn, 
AGAIN...WARD BAKING INSTALLS IRVEYO oats, popcorn, rice, rye and wheat : 


® @ Hydrogen cyanide—25 ppm on 
barley, corn, rice, rye and wheat 
@ Methoxychlor—2 ppm from stor- 


Based on previous highly successful and economical variable speed blending feeders; Fuller rotary air lock age bin treatment on barley, corn, 
performance of the Airveyor®, Ward Baking installed a feeding blended flour to the Airveyor pressure reclaiming ge er rae: cma center ngs 
Fuller pneumatic bulk conveying system in its Cleveland, line to use bin. Photo left, control panel for one-man mide. 50 ppm re dines on a. 
Ohio plant for unloading flour from Airslide® bulk flour operation of the Airveyor system ghum, oats, rice, rye and wheat , 
cars to sifters, transporting the sifted flour to storage bins, The Airveyor is adaptable to a wide variety of physical @ Parathion from pre-harvest ap- 
and from storage to use bins. requirements. You are assured of no loss of material plication—-1 ppm on barley, corn, oats 
In this Ward plant, buying and handling in bulk results handled and, in addition, because of few movable parts, “~— wheat ! a 
in a saving of at least 10 cents on every 100 pounds of maintenance costs are kept to a minimum. A central Ss. sng oo seer ery ag resem 
flour. Asa result of this cost-saving operation, Ward plans control panel, operated by one man, can handle hundreds aac” Sa a PSs 
to install additional bulk pneumatic conveying systems of tons of flour a da @ Pyrethrins—3 ppm on barley, 
in other plants in its large chain of bakeries. If you have a flour handling problem in your plant, it buckwheat, corn, rice, rye and wheat 
Above illustration shows F-H Airslides installed in the will pay you to get the Fuller story on how to move it Responsible usage of pesticidal 
bottom of a pair of storage bins, delivering flour to Fuller cheaper and easier by air. chemicals demands constant care and 


strict adherence to the directions for 
use which appear on the registered 

— labels for these products 
The major events in the evolution 


FULLER COMPANY of the cereal sanitation program may 


{ iY 156 ” summarized as follows 

ay i ke iy Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. @ 1938—-Enactment of the new 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act author- 

Birmingham + Chicago + Kansas City - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle izing factory inspection and extending 


pioneers in harnessing AiR 
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f the definition of adulteration to in- 
‘ de preparation of food under in- 
anita! nditions 
@! 1940's Inspection pro- 
ral started in bakeries and flour 
nills radually increasing regu- 
: itor ity in flour mills 
@ Middle 1940’s—As insanitarz con- 
litior bakeries and flour mills 
ver rected, increasing concern 
er contamination contributed by 
tne gra l€ eloped. 
: @ 1948-1949—The milling industry 
believed the program was bringing 
' t ich pressure based on grain 
4 contamination. Mills believed “hidden 
47 nfestatior in grain to be a major 
- proble ind that cooperation of the 
I trade and the U.S. Department 
‘ f A ture was essential to fur- 
net I ress 
@19 Cooperati investiga- 
tional program to determine the rela- 


uy [ grain contamination to 


is matter in flour initiated, 
nd the extent of this contamination 
nd the need to develop methods for 
detectir nd measuring insect infes- 
t rain considered 
@19 Publication and study 
f the results of the investigational 
I ! nd development of a plan 
ct through discu with the 
iin t le, the milling industry and 
USDA 
@ Spring of 1952—Beginning of a 
rair initation program by educa- 
tional inspections in country and ter- 
i itors 
@ September, 1952 Enforcement 
pectiol begun; seizure program on 
{ lent taminated grain inaugur- 
| ted. | for action one or more 
dent eliets per pint 
>é i eizures made during next 
C3 Mi 1953 Senate Committee 
Agriculture ind Forestry held 
n the grain tation pro- 
rat 
@™ 1953—-Secretary Hobby of 
he Department of Health, Education 
ind Welfare, and Secretary Benson 
the | rtment of Agriculture ap- 
te 17-man committee to study 
the initation program and 
ike ré mendation 
@ 1954 Receipt and tudy of the 
report by the two depart- 
@ J 1955 R imption of 
the tory prog! involving 
‘ rain contalr more than 
t dent pellets per pint or 2% or 
t-damaged kerne 
2 1956 These tolerances low- 
ed t x more rodent pellets per 
i pint l or more ect-damaged 
erné This is the it which 
j rDA irrently ope1 r 
lr} vho work with grain day-by- 
best judge is to whether 
sanitation program from 
} te has resulted in signifi- 
t i ement in the sanitary 
walit f wheat Inspectors have 
talked wit many elevator operators 
nd others in the gr trade about 
tl 1 report that do believe 
tantial imy ement has 
ccu ] n tne last I l! years. Ex- 





EMPTY CARS— 


FASTER— SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


increases efficiency of your auto- 
4 matic power shovel machines. 
r Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and Type Neo. 40 
replaces the dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure 


for FREE Foider and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


time, 


Ww te 
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perienced inspectors agree and point 


out that when an extremely bad lot 
of grain is encountered it is now 
almost always found to represent 


sweepings or trash from cleaning out 
a farm or elevator bin. Further, much 
more attention is being given to ele- 
vator sanitation, to examination of 
incoming grain, and to fumigation as 
an early than was the 
case four years To bring this 
about was one of the principal objec- 
tives of the program 


preventive 


ago 


Experience has shown a relatively 
contaminated 
during 


car- 


the 


high incidence of 
loads are encountered 


REMEMBER 
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April-May-June period. This year was elevator operator in promoting whole 
no exception. Several carloads which some grain are 

: be chase of grain. Segregate that 
elevat ire offered and buy unfit . 
grain is their responsibility to see which is unfit 
that this material is binned separate (2) Keep elevators free of rats 
ly for feed or some nonfood use. The mice, birds and insects. Elimi 
five cardinal responsibilities of the nate refuse and hiding places in 





1911 Baltimore Ave 





| % 
Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 








WHEN 


. GROCERIES WENT HOME 
IN RUMBLE SEATS? 


ome of those groceri would be as out 
S"" date today as the rumble seat itself! 
As you know, new processing methods, new 
packaging new ingredients have changed 


many food produc ts 


Even staples like family flour have been 
improved, thanks to vitamin enrichment 
Today, food buyer pect lood products 
to carry the “ENRICHED LABEL’ 

Twenty yea! vo, just about the tine 
the rumble seat was on its way out, mass 
production of vitamins was just getting 


underway. One of the first companies to 


master the techniques of manufacturing 
quality vitamins was Chas. Phzer & Co., Inc 
Since the middle 1930's Phzer has con 


tinually been a leader in de cloping neu 


and better forms of uitamins for the food 
and pharmaceut ca ndustrie Pfizer 
BI-CAP® was one of the first enrichment 





concentrates, And this “head start” in vita 
ni has continued, It means that Phzer 
‘ in help ou with the news t development 
n cnorichment products 
PFIZER BILCAP has recently been im 
proved through vitamin research. It is now 
j hter color enrichment mixture with 
en di persion that overcome un 
iglomeration \ll three forms ol 
BI-CAP are also made with thiamine mono 
rate for Better Vitamin By, stability 


Continued Phzer research in riboflavin 


iamine and other nutritional additive 
ic! is amino acids will help you offer 
oved flour for tomorrow improved 
bread and baked goods Look to Phzer for 
the finest enrichment concentrates 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical Sales 
Division, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y 
Branch Offices San Francisco, Collif.; 
Vernon, Colif., Atlente, Ge. Delles, Tex 


Chicago, Ili 











vhich these pests may live and 
iltiply 

(3) Inspect grain regularly. 
Turn and fumigate whenever nec- 
( ary 

(4) Clean out boxcars and 
trucks before loading clean grain 

as to get rid of old insect-in- 
festation residues, If the car can- 
not be cleaned it should be re- 
jected, Do not take a chance if 
the car contains filth or foreign 
ubstances of unknown composi- 
tion 

(5) Use pesticidal chemicals 
iccording to registered label di- 
rections. More and more growers, 
elevator operators and cereal 
ranufacturers are finding satis- 
faction in keeping grain safe and 
Furthermore, they are 

finding it profitable to do go, 

hese forward-looking operators 
realize that losses of stored grain 
from insects amount to a quarter 
of a billion dollars annually. 

Rodents consume an additional 

$50 million, 

Ilere is what FDA considers the 
ultimate goal in all of its enforce- 
ment programs. This goal, or objec- 
tive, may be said to have three 
parts 

(1) Through combined educa- 


clean 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


tional and enforcement processe 
create in industry and on the 
part of each individual firm an 
awareness of responsibility under 
the law, and a knowledge of what 
the law requires. 

(2) Assist industry, where pos 
sible, in the development of 
methods for examination of raw 
materials and finished products 
for compliance with the law, as a 
basis for establishing an adequaté 
self-policing or control system 

(3) Bring about the establish 
ment of a control system by each 
individual firm, which wil! assure 
with reasonable certainty, that 
all of the firm’s output is in com 
pliance, and which will protect 
against “accidental” violations 
To repeat, such a control system 

basically involves (1) adequate ex- 
amination of raw materials, (2) sys 
tematic checking of plant sanitation 
including storage, (3) processing 
packaging, and labeling controls, and 
(4) adequate examination of finished 
products, Each elevator operator and 
cereal products manufacturer can 
and should operate his own control 
program to assure compliance with 
the law at current 
levels. 


enforcement 





GIVING THE 


The man 





(Top) A model of the 
fine new O.T.K. mill at 
Hameentinna, Finland, 
erected under the ca- 
pable supervision of 
Mr. F. G. Booa 
(above) known to 
millers the world over 
as Robinson's chief 
erector. 





MILLER WHAT HE WANTS 


on the spot 


Robinson mills are going up in every corner 
of the world under the experienced eyes of 
Robinson erectors. These specialists super- 
vise progress from the placing of the first 
machine to the completion of the new start 
up and they can be joined “on the spot” 
within hours by Robinson milling and pneu- 
matic engineers from Rochdale. The world 
is a small place by air 


and the Robinson 


world-wide service means what it says. 


OF ROCHDALE 


THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD,, ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Resident Representative in U.S. A. 


MICHAEL FANNING, c/o Oak Grove Hotel, 230 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Canada: 


KIPP KELLY LTD., 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Telephone: 92-2507 


Telephone: FEderal 2-8741 


MILLER 
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AOM MEETING—Some of the members of District No. 10, Association of 
Operative Millers, inspect the feed mill on the campus of California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, during a meeting of the organization 
there. The group includes, left to right, Oliver McEachearn, California Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles; Don C. Parke, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles; 


Michael Tracy, General Mills, Inc., 


Los Angeles; Richard E. Hill, Albers, 


Oakland; Elmer Johnson, Johnson’s Feeds, Turlock; Emett Bloom, who is 
in charge of the mill; and Russell H. Dean, Jr., GMI, Los Angeles. 


District 10, AOM, Hears Discussions 
Of Automation and Radio-Activity 


Automation and radio-active ma- 
terial are continuing to add dramatic 
new aids to the production of the 
nation’s food supply members of Dis- 
trict No. 10, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, were told during their 
recent meeting on the campus of 
California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo, 

An automatic palletizing machine 
that sorts crates by size or by color, 
ind use of radio-active materials to 
dehorn cattle, study the digestibility 
of feeds, remove cancer-eye and trace 
the possible cure of milk fever in 
dairy cattle were among the new 
izricultural developments 
at the meeting 

New officers of the district are 
tichard E. Hill, Albers Milling Co., 
Oakland, chairman; Ted Wallace, 
General Mills, Inc., Stockton, vice 
chairman; Oliver McEachearn, Cali- 
fornia Milling Co., Los Angeles, and 
Elmer Johnson, Johnson's Feeds, 
Turlock, district committeemen 

A. Earl Davis, division of materi- 
als handling, Food Machinery Co., 
Riverside, described the new auto- 
matic palletizing machine. Not only 
will the equipment sort crates and 
cartons by size and color, he said, 
but it will also feed pallets from a 
pallet-magazine, then stack the pal- 
lats in an interlocking pattern as 
they are filled, It can load up to 36 
cases a minute, Mr. Davis said, and 
requires Only about one hour of 
maintenance a day 

Dr. Jack R. Luick, a member of 
the “Davis Tracer Team” from the 
University of California's school of 
veterinary medicine, reported that 
tracer elements, already used with 


discussed 


great success to follow various es- 
sential dietary elements such as cal- 
cium through animals’ bodies, are 
now being used to determine the re- 
sult of calcium on milk fever in dairy 
cows 

Dr. Luick showed slides illustra- 
ting removal of cancer-eye in cattle 
through use of radio-active strontium 

an operation which he said has 
proved highly successful and is now 
being practiced extensively by vet- 
erinarians. 

Use of radio-active materials in 
the study of digestibility of feed is 
also proving successful on campus, 
Dr. Luick said 

“Casein containing radio-active 
phosphorus has been fed to cattle,” 
Dr. Luick explained, ‘and the diges- 
tibility of the casein measured. Tests 
have shown that digestibility varies 
from 74%, found through the stan- 
dard weight measurement tests, to 
an actual digestibility of 93%, found 


LET DOTY DO IT. 


lf Your Lab Is Overloaded 
Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. ©. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 











SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 














Roll Corrugating and Grinding 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and 


we will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


New Rolls 


Minneapolis Minn. 
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honk 


At left, the circled tenth biscuit symbolizes the extra yield obtained from self-rising flour leavened with Mon- 


santo PY-RAN.* At right, nine biscuits represent the limited yield when an ordinary calcium phosphate is used. 


When you use Monsanto’s PY-RAN in your prepared mixes 
id self-rising flours, your customers get greater yield from 
your product. This means more repeat sales for you, 


Above, you see an extra biscuit, an actual bonus, resulting 
from PY-RAN’S superior leavening action, PY-RAN (anhy- 
drous monocalcium phosphate) holds its leavening action for 
release in the oven. That’s why it gives such light, fluffy baked 
roods. PY-RAN has extra-long shelf life, too, because of a 
pecial moisture-absorbent coating that protects it from reac- 
tion during storage. 


You'll like PY-RAN. It blends well with other leavening acids, 
gives attractive texture, crust and crumb color, reduces tunne|- 
ing. You'll also like SAPP-40 for machine doughnut mixe 
SAPP-28, a slow-action baking acid, and HT* Phosphate 
MCP monohydrate). 
Phone the local Monsanto office for the book “Monsanto 
Phosphate Leavening Agents,” or write: Monsanto Chemi« 
Company, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 710 North Twelfth 
Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

"Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 


Leavening school for Monsanto salesmen, the 
only one of its type in the industry. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


ELEMENTAL 


PHOSPHORUS 
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through the use of radio-active trac- 
eT 

Dehorning of cattle bv injecting 
radio-active material beneath the 
horn buttons of young calves and the 
radio-active testing of cotton plant- 
ing machinery's ability to put fungi- 
cide at the proper place in relation 
to seed were other developments Dr. 
Luick discussed, 

Fe. D. Hudson, Rancher’s Cotton 
Oil, Los Angeles, described develop- 
ment of methods for removing vir- 
tually all of the gossypol from oil 
and meal and said this has opened 
wider avenues of development for 
these products. 
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James H. Dean, west coast repre 
sentative for Empire Equipment Co 
showed slides of the California Mil! 
ing Co.’s new mill at Los Angeles 
and pointed out that California's 
tremendously increasing population 
provides tremendous opportunitie 
for expansion in food production and 
processing. 

Reviewing proper conference meth 
ods for industry, Jack Monaghan, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal! 
said that his company is engaged in 
an extensive training program of key 
personnel to acquaint them with con- 
ference leadership techniques. With 
more than 20 participants, he said, a 


conference group should be broken 
into smaller “buzz sessions’ with a 
chairman-spokesman selected for 
each group 
————SHEAO iS THE STAFF OF re > 

*%S RECLAMATION PROJECT 
—Hard winter wheat will play an 
important role in reclaiming for agri- 
culture one of the most ruggedly 
beautiful tracts of land in England, 
Eridge Deer Park, Sussex. The Mar- 
quess of Abergavenny has made an 
agreement with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for a long term project to 
clear and reclaim approximately 800 
acres of the park. Work has already 
started oncleaning the first 100 acres. 





Sturtevant Air Separators Achieve Flour 


Classifications Finer Than Sifters 


Nine Standard Models For Any Desired Capacity 


Hundreds of Sturtevant Air Separators 
have been used to separate particles finer 
than sifters can economically do since the 
first Separator was developed 40 years 
ago. Further, the 40 to 400 mesh range 
of the Sturtevant can select a superfine 
product impossible to obtain with 


conventional sifters. 


The precise selection possible with 
Sturtevant Air Separators is based on the 
exact control of air currents and centrif- 
ugal force. Simple adjustments make pos- 


Pioneers in 


desired mesh may 


be selected from un- 


wanted particles in either upper or lower 
ranges. Low power and maintenance, plus 
small plant space mean increased efficiency 
to the milling system. 

centrifugal classification, 
Sturtevant may be able to help you up- 


grade your milling system while also 


sible counter-action between the two to 


the point where a product of almost any 
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New Race of Smut 
Threatens Omar 
Wheat Variety 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Smut may 
score a new victory in the leap-frog 
race with scientists. 

A government plant pathologist has 
announced at Washington State Col- 
lege that a new smut race threatens 
gains made by plant breeders in re- 
leasing Omar, a soft white smut-re- 
sistant club wheat, for production in 
the Pacific Northwest two years ago. 

Dr. C. S. Holton, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture plant pathologist sta- 
tioned at WSC, gave this report to 
wheat growers attending the college's 
annual Cereal Field Day: 

“Last year Omar was resistant to 
all known races of smut. This year 
t is resistant to all except one.” 

Dr. Holton said that the new smut 
race that has overcome Omar's com- 
bined “Turkey” and “Martin” smut 
resistance is probably a hybrid. It 
may be strong enough to “take” most 
of the resistant wheats in the avail- 
able breeding stocks, he added 

Omar, a winter club wheat devel- 
oped to replace Elmar, came through 
10 years of breeding and selection 
trials for smut resistance without 
showing one smutty head. It was re- 
leased two years ago for production 
in the higher rainfall areas of east- 
ern Washington and Oregon and 
northern Idaho. 

Last year several smutty heads 
were found in one seed-increase field 
of Omar. Spores from these smuttty 
heads were used to inoculate trial 
plantings in experimental plots of the 
Regional Smut Research Laboratory 
in Pullman. Twenty five percent of 
the heads in one row of Omar 
smutted this year. Smutted heads of 
Omar have also been reported this 
season from several commercial! fields 
near Pullman. 

Dr. Holton warned growers that 
chemical treatment of every wheat 
kernel planted in the next few years 
“is our only chance to hold this smut 
in check until our breeders can come 
up with new resistant wheat varie- 
ties.” He said seed treatment with 
HCB is the most effective chemical 
control for seed and soil borne com- 
mon smut now available. Seed treat- 
ment is not effective against dwarf 
smut 

Dr. Holton said “Martin” and 
“Turkey” resistance types have been 
the mainstay of breeders until now 
in the running fight with the rapidly 
multiplying races of smut. 

“The new smut race attacking 
Omar means breeders must look else- 
where for smut resistance. Ridit re- 
sistance is holding up so far against 
this new race, And a new smut-resis- 
tant wheat from Turkey may be what 
breeders are looking for,’”’ Dr. Holton 
said. However, it has not yet been 
tested for resistance to the new race 

This new Turkey wheat, together 
with several others that are highly 
smut resistant, Dr. Holton explained, 
was “turned up” in a cooperative 
screening program of all the world’s 
wheats now under way on Oregon 
State College’s experiment station at 
Pendleton 

“Some 10,000 varieties have been 
partially screened to date, and an 
additional 3,000 varieties remain to 
be tested,”’ Dr. Holton said. 


“SREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


QUICK LUNCH 


A man in a hurry gets into a rut. 
What does he order? Nothing but 
(Unless it’s coffee and apple pie,) 
The same old sandwich, “Ham on 
rye.” 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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e ° ° TABLE 1—Consumption of Maceronl and Associoted Products (in ib. per capita) 

Country 1936 1938-40 1950 1961 1952 1953 1954 1955 
UalITY onsiaeraTrions tay coe M08 Me mi 

Switzreriand ; 16.0 22.0 

France 95 13.9 
Western Germany 44 8.! 7.5 77 77 77 7.5 
6.8 68 464 44 44 
44 


As to Durum Wheat ** se 


By DR. P. F. PELSHENKE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
this article is a member of the staff 
of the Federal Research Institute of 
Grain Industry, Detmold, West Ger- 
many. 


In the last years the consumption 
of macaroni and associated products 
like spaghetti and vermicelli became 
higher and higher in many countries 
in Europe and North America. Table 
1 gives a survey of figures available 
in the statistics as far as macaroni 
products are concerned 

The highest consumption is to be 
found in Italy, where at the same 
time the consumption has _ been 
doubled in the last 20 years, from 
30.8 to 72.6 lb. per capita from 1936- 
1955. Macaroni consumption is ‘also 
high in Switzerland, where about 22 
lb. are consumed per person each 
year 

In France also macaroni has a dis- 
tinguished place in the human diet 
whereas in U.S., Western Germany 
ind Belgium the consumption of mac- 
ironi is about 6.6 lb. per year. 

Macaroni is made from semolina; a 
mixture of semolina and flour can 
ilso be used. The first problem is, 
therefore, the production of a suit- 
ible semolina of good amber color 
showing freedom from 
bran specks. The most suitable wheat 
for the production of macaroni and 
associated products is durum. It is 
possible to use also an admixture of 
a hard wheat or even of a soft wheat 
But for the highest quality of maca- 
roni only semolina from durum wheat 
can be used 


reasonable 


Production of Durum 

The highest production in durum 
wheat is to be found in Southern 
Europe in Italy and Spain. Also im- 
portant areas of durum wheat are to 
be found in North Africa, especially 
in Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. 

Durum wheats are also grown in 
Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq 
ind other countries of the Near and 
Middle East 

The production of durum wheat in 
Russia was very important for the 
world market, especially before the 
first world war and also at the pres- 
ent time some quantities of durum 
wheat for export are harvested in 
Russia 

Considerable amounts of durum 
wheat are grown in America, especi- 
illy in the U.S., Canada and Argen- 
tina. Although a complete statistical 
survey on durum production cannot 
be given, some statistical data are 
ivailable and are presented in Table 


) 


Greece 


According to these data, Italy and 
U.S. are the most important durum 
countries. But it is remarkable that 
the production of durum wheat shows 
ery high differences in the last three 


TABLE 2—Production Durum Wheat in 1956 


Country Tons 

Italy 1,434,000 
U. § 1,096,900 
Algeria 1,060,000 
Canada | 000,000 
Mor Oo 600 000 
Tunisia 347,500 
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wheat in the countries with high mac- 

aroni consumption is given 
According to these figures, Italy 

and Western Germany are the most 


years. In Table 3 some more data are 
given, which show that in some years, 
especially in the U.S. and Canada, the 
crops and yields in durum wheat were important durum importers of the 
extremely low due to very serious world 
rust epidemics. It seems that Canada, U.S. and 
In the absence of exact figures, Syria brought the highest quantities 
some of these data are estimations. of durum wheat to the world market 
In Table 4 the demand of durum in 1956-57. Unfortunately, no figures 


were found on the production of dur- 
um wheat from the Argentine, Spain 
and the countries of the Near and 
Middle East. In some countries, dur- 
um wheats are also used for bread 
making; for instance in Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and in some Near East and 
Middle East countries. Consumers in 
these countries are of the opinion that 
durum wheat, in spite of the fact that 





“ENRICHED’ means extra vitamins... 





not extra 
calories 


so...she buys enriched flour and bread 


The story of enrichment can play a powerful part in your 
consumer promotion. To help you tell this story, sets of five 
different colorful posters are available from your Merck rep- 
resentative. Or write direct to Rahway, New Jersey for a 
supply. 

And when you order enrichment mixtures, don’t overlook 
the advantages of specifying Merck. Your control chemists 
will be able to demonstrate that Merck Vitamin Mixtures are 
(1) uniformly light in color, (2) flow readily and feed easily 
in the customary feeders, and (3) are finely divided and thor- 
oughly mixed so that uniform distribution can be attained in 
every pound of your flour. 
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J the baking qualities 
than 
gives a specially good taste to 
their daily bread. But the bread vol- 
durum wheat is 


lowe! 


wheat 


ume with 
lower than 
wheat 


Prices for Durum Wheats 


The prices for durum wheats were 
higher in the last years than for vul- 
wheats. This is even true for the 
vulgare wheats with highest quality 
like Manitoba 

The reason for this high price for 
wheat 
that 
very 


gare 


durum 
fact 


in many 


are distinctly 
of most of the vulgar 


taining 
material 


always and the 


the volume of vulgare 
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for instance, in Western Germany 
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associated products of ti 
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from durum semolina due to lack 
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difficulties in ob- 
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TABLE 3—Production of Durum Wheat (in Tons), 


Country 1953 
taly 1,820,700 
Aigeria 

Canada 


Morocco 


sia 
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1953-55 

1954 1955 1956 
1,484,900 1,607,000 1,434,000 
138,800 560,000 1,096,900 
985,000 1,060, 000 
125,000 462,700 1,000,000 
600,000 600,000 
303,800 347,500 


TABLE 4—Demand of Durum Wheat in Different Countries (Tons, 1956-57 Estimations) 


Country Tota! demand 
taly 2,050,000 
J. $ 500,000 
France 465,000 
Western Germany 300,000 
Canada 150,000 
horter than for potatoes. Therefore, 
nacaroni saves time for the house- 
‘ ite 


The production of durum wheat in 
the world was influenced in 
ears very much by 
n North America as a result of 
epidemics 


the past 
some low crops 


rust 


Definition and Testing 

It is generally agreed that 
quality is a very complex factor de- 
pending on the different 
characteristics of the durum 


durum 


quality 
kerne] 


The definition of durum quality is 
ilso related to the local varieties of 
macaroni and associated products 
which are consumed in a country 

Table 5 gives a survey of the most 
mportant characteristic of durum 
quality 

With the development of the mac- 
ironi industry more and more better 
methods for measuring the impor- 


tant milling and cooking character- 
istics of semolina and the manufac 
tured macaroni products were de- 
eloped and in several countries 

uch as the U.S., Canada and some 
European countries—a small scale 
equipment for laboratory tests has 
been established for the purpose of 
evaluating the quality of durum 
vheat on the market, of durum va- 
rieties and of new durum lines de 


eloped by the plant breede1 
\ special experimental durum mill, 
different from the experimental mill 


f vulgare wheats, with some semo- 
lina purifiers is needed for experi- 
nental durum milling 
The durum miller prefer 1 high 
1.000 kernel weight, low bran con- 
uniform kernel size and high 


tent 
yield in semolina 
The color of the semolina and the 


ibsence of white red brown ind 
dark particles are of extreme impor 
tance 
For the conversion into macaroni 
products small scale mixers, knead 
ers and special presses, if possible 
icuum processing equipment, should 


testing of durum 
and semolina. Last, and not 
considerable attention should 
be given to the drying process in the 
laboratory 

One of the first experimental meth- 
dds for testing durum wheats was 
developed by Fifield. Fifield used 
ibout 11 Ib. of durum and 3.3 Ib. of 


be used for the 
wheats 


least 


emolina were needed to test the 
quality of macaroni products with 
his small scale machinery. Both mac- 
ironi and spaghetti, so called “long 


Own production Imports necessary 


1,434,000 616,000 
1,064,200 
415,000 50,000 
ncluding North Africa) 
300,000 
| 000,000 ; 
and short goods,” were tested from 
varieties and selections 
Later on a method that required 
only 100 grams of durum for milling 
into semolina was published by Fi- 
field. The semolina Was processed 
into a macaroni disc approximately 
3 em. thick and 5 cm. in diameter 


This disc was similar in almost every 
respect to the regular type of maca 
roni and had the advantage of being 
smooth and well adapted for judging 
the yellow, red, gray or other color 
characteristics. By this method many 
hybrid strains have been studied for 
quality during recent years. 

A very modern durum laboratory 
has been established in the past few 
years in the Grain Research Labuor- 
atory in Canada and also very help- 
ful laboratory machinery has been 
developed by the firm Braibanti at 
Milan, Italy 

Of course, the term quality as ap 
plied to macaroni products can only 
be defined on the basis of the factor 
contributing to consumer preference 
‘The characteristics of a 
may be generally 
hardness, brittleness, 


good maca- 
defined as 
elasticity, 
ind amber color. Color 
is the most important of these char- 
true that the 
varieties for macaroni mak 
ing purposes is chiefly determined by 
their ability to yield macaroni hav- 
ing brilliant yellow or amber color 
The characteristics of 


roni 
translucency 


icteristics, ind it is 
value of 


the color of 
the durum semolina and macaroni o1 
paghetti, as representing one of the 
more important quality factors, can 
fortunately be measured rather ac- 
curately. There are two methods: 

1. Chemically, by determining the 
carotenoid content or yellow pig- 
ments present in the wheat or semo- 
lina and 

2. Visually, by the use of color 
inalyzer equipped with red, black 
white and yellow disc for measuring 
the color of the macaroni or spaghet- 
ti 


But after having tested the caro 
tenoid content of many durum va- 
rieties, it was found that the caro- 


tenoid content of durum wheat or of 
semolina may not always reflect the 
true color of the macaroni or spa 
ghetti. Some durums have a rather 
high carotenoid content in the semo- 
lina but produce a light, pale or gray 
colored macaroni 


The desirable color for macaroni 
is a clear, bright yellow, and this 
color is to be found when the maca- 


roni has a good surface and retains 


TABLE 5—Survey of Durum Quality 


Milling quality 
Dockage and foreign materia! 
1,000 kernel weight 
Vitreousness of kernels 
Bran content 
Uniformity of kernel size 
Yield in semolina 
Color of semolina 
Absence of white, red, brown and dark 

particies and bran in seme 

Resistance of pigments to oxidat 


Cooking quality 
Color 
Hardness 
Brittieness 
Elasticity 
Translucency 
Swelling after 
Shape 


Firmness 


cooking 


Resista to a tegration upon bo 


Taste svor 


ng water 


Agreeable odor 
4 ¢ 


TABLE 6—Quolity Tests of Durum Wheats Imported to Germany, 1953 to 1955 


y 


est weight 


ntry kg/hi 
( sda 80.0 
Canada, Westerr 

Amber durum 3 6! 

Amber durum 4 77.2 
iraq 77.3 
Morocco 77.9 
Russia 60.7 
Sule 78.6 
U. § 80.0 


1,0 kerne Dockage 4 Vitreous 
weight g foreign mat kernels 
40.3 23 65.3 
41.8 21.9 68.3 
35.4 28.5 54.6 
29.8 14 78.4 
32.6 8.9 65.2 
29.6 8.3 78 
35.6 79.5 
35.8 24 64.5 
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a high concentration of the yellow 
carotenoid pigments, originally pres- 
ent in the endosperm of the durum 
wheat. But the experiments, espe- 
cially of Irvine and Anderson have 
shown that the yellow color of semo- 
lina does not always carry through 
to the finished macaroni and there- 
fore the semolina color is not a re- 
liable index of the color of the fin- 
ished macaroni. The losses of pig- 
ments during macaroni processing 
are due to the rate of destruction of 
pigment by the enzyme lipoxidase. 
The pigments are destroyed during 
the oxydation by this enzyme of the 
naturally occurring unsaturated fatty 
acids in macaroni doughs. Varying 
amounts of lipoxidase are present in 
different semolinas and, therefore, 
marked differences in macaroni color 
sometimes result from _ processing 
semolinas having the same initial 
color. According to these studies of 
the pigment destruction, measure- 
ments of lipoxidase activity together 
with measurements of pigment con- 
tent for either durum or semolina 
are useful and they permit the pre- 
diction of the macaroni color. 

Fortunately lipoxidase activity in 
durum wheats is a varietal rather 
than an environment characteristic. 
So color in durum wheats can be 
very much influenced by the wheat 
breeder 

At the present time standard 
methods are published for the cereal 
chemist and for the plant breeder to 
determine the carotenoid content 
and also the lipoxidase activity of 
durum wheat, methods that can be 
used very successfully in the durum 
breeding program. 

In Europe and North America also 
cooking methods and cooking equip- 
ment have beendeveloped for the test- 
ing of macaroni and associated prod- 
ucts. A constant temperature bath 
to maintain the cooking water tem- 
perature of about 96° C. is used. The 
volume of the cooked macaroni is 
determined, also the quantity of 
macaroni substance which is sus- 
pended in the cooking water. For the 
tenderness of macaroni a special re- 
cording tester is on the market. The 
last development in the manufactur- 
ing of macaroni is the introduction 
of the new vacuum processing meth- 
od. As far as we know, this vacuum 
processing has no effect on the 
amount of pigment oxydized during 
processing. But a distinct improve- 
ment in macaroni color is achieved 
through the use of vacuum ma- 
chines; it appears to be entirely the 
result of an improved macaroni sur- 
face and the virtual absence of air 
bubbles in the product 

The quality and quantity of the 
protein have no serious or extremely 
important effect on the handling and 
cooking properties of the macaroni, 
as far as known at the present time. 


Quality of Durum 


Fifty to sixty years ago, the va- 
riety Taganrog from Russia was the 
standard variety on the world mar- 
ket 

About 40 years ago the variety 
Mindum was introduced in the U.S 
in Minnesota and became the most 
important variety for North Ameri- 
ca with excellent quality. Also the 
tussian variety Kubanka has a good 
quality; on the other side, tests with 
the varieties Pentad, Acme and No- 
dak have shown that their quality 
for macaroni production is low. Dur- 
ing the second world war two new 
durum varieties were introduced in 
North America called Carleton and 
Stewart. These two new introduc- 
tions are excellent in quality. Also 
the new varieties Vernium and Nug- 
gett were liked by the macaroni 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION lla 
manufacturers according to their The quality of the Russian durum biose, influence the value for the 
quality characteristics. wheats exported the European macaroni factory very much 

The variety Golden Ball is a typi- market is very much influenced by In Table 6 the results of some 


cal variety with a high carotenoid 
content and therefore with excellent 
color characteristics for semolina, but 
according to high lipoxidase activity 
the finished macaroni is light and 


America has a low quality. The dur- 
um wheats of North Africa have a 
very high reputation as far as quali- 
ty is concerned and are liked very 
much by the macaroni industry of 
Europe. 


some brown darkening effects, which 
are to be found 
These darkening 
times also typical 


effects are some- 
for the durum 
pale. wheats from Argentina. 

The new variety Pelissier in North The durum qualities imported to 
Europe from Syria, Lebanon, Turkey 
and Iraq are sometimes excellent for 
macaroni production 
cases the amount of dockage and of 
foreign material 
and admixtures, for instance of sca- 


quality tests of durum wheats im- 

“te y s ya G Te f » 
ha seeentent. ported to Western Germany in the 
last years are given 
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FRANCE DEVALUATION RUMOR 

LONDON Unconfirmed market 
reports suggest that the French 
government is preparing to devalue 
But in some the franc. If this develops, French 
offerings of export grain and flour 
will be more attractive to world buy- 
ers, traders say 


extremely high 








* ADVERTISEMENT * 


MAN’S 
BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 


Baking by science writer 


Better Machines and Better Methods 


From the time of Oliver Evans and his mechanized, water- 
powered mill in 1785 to the mid-1800s, when the Middle West 
was becoming America’s grain empire, many improvements 
and refinements took place in milling methods 





Starting with the first process, preliminary cleaning of the 
wheat, it was found that a number of machines were needed 
—batteries of sieves to separate the wheat from dirt and for- 
eign matter, and bolters to sift the flour after grinding. 


Each of these processes was improved as time passed. Air 
was introduced, as blast or suction, in the cleaning process. 
Centrifugal force was used. 


Let’s examine each process in more detail. 
They Made a Machine That Would Clean 


The miller is faced with a difficult problem at the very be- 
ginning of his operation. He must clean the wheat that ar- 
rives at his mill. It must be rid of dirt, the beard removed. 
Sound grain kernels must be separated from diseased. 


How was it done? Evans used a rolling screen of woven wire 
or perforated metal, but this took up much room in the 
mill and, more important, only a small fraction of the screen 
was in use at any time. So a more efficient system of flat 
sieves, set horizontally or slightly inclined, and oscillated by 
mill power, was substituted. 


The sieves were so constructed that the 
wheatberry passed over them, but loose 
dirt, cockle weed, and other small par- 
ticles passed through. Air was blown 
through the upper screen and across the 
top of the lower to remove dust, which was 
carried off through ducts to a room where 
it was allowed to settle. 





A Success by Switching From Round to Flat 


Having cleaned the grain, the miller channeled it to the 
grindstones and then to bolters. Bolting is a method of sift 
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CHAPTER XVI. /mprovements in 


Cleaning and Bolting 


ing through a fine screen or cloth. The bolters were cylinders 

or polygonal reels, Their purpose was to sift &s cum 

the meal, this dividing the flour into grades ) 

and removing as much of the bran as possible 4 GRINDING 
oo 


Again it was found that the cylinders or reels EMR ICHING 


were much less efficient than flat sieves, which es-enten 
eventually replaced them except at certain ¢ 
special places in the mill. 


Some Beneficial Results of Enrichment 


With a long history of constant product and processing im- 
provement it was only natural that millers bettered the nu 
tritive value through enrichment of their family white flour 
with vitamin B,, vitamin B,, niacin, and iron when process- 
ing losses of these elements were fully understood, Bakers, 
too, followed suit by enriching their white bread and rolls 
with the vitamins and iron 


A half a generation has passed since enrichment became the 
general practice of millers and bakers in the United States. 
Think of the incalculable benefit to the health of millions of 
Americans that has resulted. Physicians, nutritionists, dieti- 
tions praise enrichment and continue to support it enthusi- 
astically. In their professional work, they are seeing fewer 
and fewer cases of disease f—"——"*" —_ 


associated with deficiencies 7) 
of these vitamins. Much 

credit must be given to > 

white flour and bread mde ia 
enrichment. ANCILNT BREADS & MODERN EHRICHED BREAD 






Roche, a world leader in research and production “by the 
tons,” is proud that its vitamins, in forms engineered for 
efficient use by millers and bakers, have contributed so much 
to better health. 


This is one of « series of articles which is being published in professional 
nutritional and dietetic journals, and which will be widely distributed for 
educational purposes Heprints of this and all previous chapters are available 
without charge. Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Noche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Noche Lid., 246 St. Paul 
Street, West; Montreal, Quebec 


The next chapter titled; ‘‘An Analysis of the Wheatherry’’ will be pub 
lished soon 


*This is the title of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press at 
Minneapolis and copyrighted by the University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements, 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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care of more animals, with less labor. 
HAN DLI NG A BU LK He is just as cost-conscious too, as 


the feed supplier, and as labor-sav- 


ing-conscious. He takes one look at 
a bulk feed truck and immediately 
wants someone to feed his cattle and 


By Jesse Zook 


There are many different phases of and expense. He, 
bulk feed handling but my remarks in the poultry busine 
will deal chiefly with bulk delivery to automatic equipment. 
farmers and feeders, and cattle feeder 

The “farmer-feeder” is just as con- concrete feedlots and 
scious as we in wanting to save labor matic waterers and 


he rae 
. 
ye 
sar 
rt 


too, 


hogs. 

Then, here come some of the prob- 
lems. I might say we have had only 
ibout three years’ experience in this 


has been busy phase. Also, I want to go on record 


8s of installing saying that anyone in the feed 
Also, the hog mill service who does not want any 
is pouring more more problems had better stay out of 
installing auto- the bulk delivery feed lot service. It 
feeders to take is a challenge, however, to one in the 





Control all insects in one weekend 
Recirculation of Dow Methyl Bromide saves time, money 


If you have a forced-air ventilating system in your grain 
storages, Dow Methyl Bromide can save you up to 50% on 
material costs in fumigation, 


Just install a return duct to make it a recirculating system 
and introduce Dow Methyl Bromide. The result is complete 
control of insects in all life stages, substantial savings in 


material costs and minimum quarantine delays. (The entire 
fumigation operation can often be completed over the 
weekend 


The natural advantages of Dow Methyl Bromide assure fast, 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


uniform dispersion throughout the commodity being fumi- 
gated. Dosages can be closely measured and controlled, thus 
eliminating the use of excess fumigant. 


Dow Methyl Bromide is also a superior fumigant for eleva- 
tors, vaults, ships, boxcars and for many other applications. 
Dow engineering service can help you use Dow Methyl 
Bromide and the recirculation process succe ssfully. Write 
us today for specihc information on your ‘fumigant require- 


ments. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Fumigant Sales, 
Midland Michigan 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Jesse Zook outlines 
various problems which may be en- 
countered and makes suggestions on 
operation of a bulk delivery program 
by a feed mill. Mr. Zook is president 
of Allison, Steinhart & Zook, Cam- 
den, Ind. This article is from a talk 
he made at the summer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 





feed mill service, and probably re- 
warding, even though it has plenty of 
headaches. 

I will try to mention a few things 
I think are rather important, not in 
order, but worth considering. 

Equipment. You should make a 
survey of the customers who are de- 
manding bulk delivery and see what 
type of service they want. Do they 
want their feed in bulk bins, or do 
they want you to feed the animals 
for them? What type of discharge do 
you need on your delivery truck? If 
you are going to do feedlot delivery, 
you will need different type of equip- 
ment from what you will need for 
over-the-road hauling. Your trucks 
cannot be too large, and should have 
at least two or more compartments. 
They must be simple to operate. They 
must be weather proof and equipped 
with lug tires if you are going into 
feedlots. 

You can visualize some of the prob- 
lems when you go into hog and cat- 
tle feediots with manure from 1 to 
2 ft. deep in rainy and muddy weath- 
er. This is a much different kind of 
situation from delivering in a barn- 
yard, or backing up to a poultry 
house and unloading in a bin. Feed- 
lot delivery is much harder on equip- 
ment than over-the-road hauling and 
equipment costs much more to main- 
tain. 

Close cooperation in working with 
customers in arranging feeders, bulk 
bins, as well as emergency storage 
in case of over-flows. This is where a 
good truck driver with a cooperative 
attitude will pay off. The feeder 
seems to want to order all his feeders 
or bins will hold, and the trucker is 
faced with a surplus of feed in his 
truck and no place to put it 

Last-minute orders. Probably the 
greatest problem we have run into is 
one we least thought of; that is, the 
feeder waiting until the last minute 
to place an order. It seems when the 
farmer did his own hauling and feed- 
ing, he planned his work in advance 
With bulk feedlot delivery, he is very 
lax in planning his needs in advance 
and comes up with a start to find 
that he is out of feed. With the feed 
mill doing the feeding, he merely 
steps to the telephone, orders a rush 
order, and lets the feed mill do the 
work and worrying how to get there 
in a hurry. 

Also, we find the multiple farmer is 
more likely to want bulk delivery 
service, and since he usually has 
plenty to look after, his getting 
around to checking on his feed re- 
quirements seems to come last. Many 
even forget to check until the ani- 
mals are completely out. We have 
been confronted with four or five 
customers all ordering rush orders at 
once. On Saturdays, Mondays, be- 
fore and after holidays, one doing 
feedlot service needs twice as much 
equipment as other days of the week 

Costs of delivery. This item varies 
as much as the weather. I question 
whether any two feed mills could use 
exactly the same formula. You would 
have to answer whether your cus- 
tomers want large loads or small 
loads. Are they located close to the 
mill, or is there considerable mileage 
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J. A. White, Jr. 


CHASE APPOINTS—tThe appoint- 
ment of J. A. White, Jr., to a posi- 
tion as manager of the Chase Bag 
Co. branch in Dallas, Texas, has been 
announced by W. N. Brock, vice 
president and general sales manager. 
Mr. White was formerly in charge of 
the Chase sales office in Richmond, 
Va. He has been succeeded in Rich- 
mond by Floyd W. Clark, sales repre- 
sentative for Chase in that area for 
the past five years. 


F. W. Clark 





involved? Are you going to deliver 
feeds with a wide margin and absorb 
part of the delivery cost in the feed, 
or are you going to deliver narrow 
margin feeds and charge an adequate 
umount to cover the delivery service? 

Loading out. You will probably 
need to make some changes in your 
loading out service. We are inclined 
to think of the bulk truck cost only 
in our figuring. It sometimes re- 
quires considerable expense to change 


your loading out bins and spouts. If 
you do a bulk delivery service, as 
well as a custom feed mill service 


where customers haul their own, will 
there be conflict as to who shall load 
out first? Sometimes they are not 
happy to wait until you fill your own 
truck 

Farmers are 
conscious 


getting more bulk- 
Some are spending consid- 
erable money in their own self-un- 
loading wagons and bins. I believe 
we will see a continued interest in 


bulk delivery on the part of feed 
mills 
It is a challenge, and can be re- 


warding if properly handled. Many 
communities would not warrant bulk 
delivery service yet, but it might be 
well to keep an eye on it in the 
future. Bulk delivery not a cheap 

ice. It should be handled just as 
in ither service rendered by feed 
mills 


HE STAFFS ‘ .--—- 


California Company 


Names Gene Thomas 
SAN MATEO, CAL. 
is managing partner of 
nia Mill Equipment Co., manufactur- 
ers’ representative founded recently 
at 643 Cuesta Way, San Mateo, Cal. 

Mr. Thomas was formerly with the 
Walter N. Steele Co., San Francisco, 
which was dissolved following the 
death last year of Mr. Steele. 

The new firm represents the Hart- 
Carter Co., Jackson Machine Works 
and the Dave Fischbein Co., all of 
Minneapolis; Hayes & Stolz Indus- 
trial Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, and the 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. 

California Mill services northern 
California and for some compenies 
covers all of California, Arizona and 
Nevada 


Gene Thomas 
the Califor- 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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Milling Engineer 
Leaves for India 


C. A. G. Aitken, a technical repre- 
sentative of Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., Rochdale, England, has left for 
India to supervise the starting up of 
two flour mills which have been de- 
signed and equipped by Robinson 

The mills are Century Flour Mills 
of Madras and Bharat Flour Mills of 
Pathankot. They have been equipped 
with Robinson pneumatic conveying 
and gravity flow equipment. At Cen- 
tury Flour Mills, the existing Robin- 
son pneumatic screenroom has been 


remodelled and the Robinson milling 
plant installed there in 1955 has been 
augmented by a new milling plant 
When the new installation is in oper- 
ation the over-all milling capacity 
will be more than doubled 

Mr. Aitken is no stranger to In 
dian millers, having been responsible 


l3a 


in recent years for putting into oper 
ation several mills in that country, 
and he has also made extensive tours 
of the main milling centers in India 
During the past few years he has 
in addition, visited Norway, Denmark, 
Malta, Cyprus Pakistan, 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq 


Greece 


rurkey 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











never tasted cake so good! 
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The greater variety of screen sizes available in 


Columbia-Southern sodium 


you to blend your flours just right 


bicarbonate enables 


. exactly 


suited to your individual requirements, 


Choose your screen from powdered, granular, 


ot Flour Blend 


Particle size for each 


type is 


uniform. If shelf life is a problem, you may find 


that the proper selection of sodium bicarbonate 


for your mix improves shelf life considerably. 


Columbia-Southern “‘bicarb”’ is pure, white, free- 


Made with 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN  /q. 


SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S.P. 
in a variety of sizes 


for precise blending 


( \A 
| ie 
<5) 


flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today, 


You'll like it 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANT 


OME GATEWAY CHHTER PFITTSOURGH 22) FEMME TL VARIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES; Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland 


Boston * New York * St. Louis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 


Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
IN CANADA; Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial 


Chemicals Division 
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when country elevators were full and to us that coated nylon is both rug- ° - om 
Coated Nylon Tents boxcars were short in ; Mi ; Pfizer Six Month 


upply ed and entirely waterproof 


° e Mills said. Mr. Mills said that the grain stor- ° “ 
Aid Grain Storage “By being portable, Mr Mil! ige division of GMI is very satisfied Sales Rise 13% 
I 


added, “the tents allow a count: vith the economy and 
elevator to take on additional 


e of coated nylon tents has re- performance 
ulted in increased efficiency in grain 
handling and storage, according to 
Walter H. Mills, Jr., manager of the 


NEW YORK—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., has reported net sales of $98,- 
460,465 for the first six months, up 
These tents are relatively new to 13% over the $87,194,132 in the same 


ff the neoprene coated nylon storage 
ume at a time when it is plugged tents under all types of conditions. 
We purchased one of these units two 
years ago and three more last year 





: . ivricultural uses but are expected to or ast vear 
Montana grain operations for Gen- They are coated with neoprene, si! ' period last yeer. os 
1 Mills, I Mr. Mill port tside i black le. I ast be a boon to the farm owner as well Net earnings rose 5%, from $39,- 
era Mills nc Mr. Mills reports ver outside ane wack inside as EVO =19 e130 : | 
< é or “ocessors 578.: t $10, 51€ and were } 
that his firm is using four coated winter we had a boxcar shortage and is to = 4g nigh ge a for nom nce ee a divi. ‘ 
nylon tents, each with a capacity of it necessitated keeping two of these toring whee Pres » a ae aa n pre fe AB gcc to $1.85 sl ‘| 
P Tal] o f ace . ‘nas oO Te t fe a ‘4 
30,000 bu. “These four tents were tents up in ice, snow and high winds according to Savage Mills, Inc., of common share against $1.77 in the q 
T P ¢ mo snz » { é § q - 
purchased for the express purpose of Neither the wheat nor the tents were Brooklyn, N.¥., a manufacturer of ¢ ix months of 1956 ] 
Si? ) Pe 
‘ diing t / s ag amagec em trating conclusive these storage units 
handling additional volumes of wheat damaged, demons g conclusively i g soth sales and earnings were the 
highest for any similar period in the r 


company’s history 


5 In a message to shareholders, John j 
E. McKeen, president, said that al- 
though the company’s business at the 


half-year mark was ahead of 1956, 
the second quarter showed a less fa- 
vorable comparison with last year 
than the first quarter. The results of 
the April-June period, he stated, were 
influenced by the seasonal nature of 
the company’s sales and the rising 
cost of operations 

“Demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts remains satisfactory,” Mr. Mc- 
Keen said, “and we are quite hopeful 
that our record of growth and expan- 
sion will continue through the bal- 
ance of the year.” 

Commenting on his recently-com- 
pleted inspection of Pfizer facilities 
in the Far East, Mr. McKeen report- 
ed that the countries in that area 
appeared to be making substantial 
economic progress. With e steadily 
improving standard of living, he said, 
these countries represent a most 
promising market for Pfizer products 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., & SUBSIDIARIES 

Interim Statement of Consolidated Earnings 

Six months ended 
June 30, 1957 July |, 1956 
Net sales $ 98,460,465 $87,194,132 
Other income 2:988:004  3.090'214 
$101,448,469 $90,284,346 


sold.$ 50,240,760 $44,835,255 





general expens 
Other deductions 


31,726,976 26,253,391 
1,665,249 1,525,301 








$ 83,632,985 $72,613,947 


(For copies of this poster, 


Earnings before taxes 


or ncome $ 7 815.484 $17,670,399 
11x17 in., two colors, ad- Secsen 0h Sadie r 
Federal norma! tax 
dress Mill Mutual Fire Preven- nent vertes $ 5,710,975 $ 6,780,624 
¥ income 2,056,993 1,311,258 
tion Bureay, 400 W. Madison ae 
' $ 7,767,968 $ 8,091,882 
St., Chicago 40.) aa = someon 
the period $ 10,047,516 $ 9,578,517 
a Dividends on pre 
| ' mH * ¥e ferred stock 104.961 348 163 





Net earnings 
applicable to ‘ 
common stock $ 9,942,555 $ 9,230,354 





Earnings per 
common share $1.85 $1.77 
Common shares 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAVE sing Sarg Saka 


TIDE MILL ONCE SOCIAL CEN- 

TER—M. B. Garnett, 83, retired post- 

e 7 * master of Mathews, Va., lives on part 

Everybody’s Care at Quitting Time of the original land grant known as 
Poplar Grove, and on which, it is 

believed, stood the famous Mathews 


Gives Everybody @ | Place to tide mill which ground flour for 


George Washington's colonial troops 

. e At any rate, Mr. Garnett’s grand- 
Work in the Morning father, Christopher Tompkins Brown 
obtained 1,000 acres of land and the 

mill in 1856. The mill was burned by 

federal troops during the Civil War 

because, they asserted, it was grind- 

ing flour for Confederate forces. Mr 

MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU Garnett recalls that the mill was re- 
, built after the war, and that it be- 

400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6 cies ix dean. aaah amie. ealeaes 

friends met to talk and exchange 

pleasantries much as they do today 

at the supermarket or the corner 


TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION drugstore 
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: re . : , : } brought out, The first, a platform 
’ A model, was introduced in 1954. The 


new fork truck type handler is con- 





trolled by a single lever, has two 
speeds forward and two speeds re- 
verse and automatically shifts from 
low to high and from high to low. By 


Worth looking Into 
























" raising the control lever the pallets 
(as ae New Products are lifted. Brakes apply instantly 
"-G& sat 4 oa and automatically when the operator 
. f New Services lets go of the control handle. This 
{ — | 1,000-lb, capacity pallet truck travels 
| SJ Ox) ) New Literature at speeds up to 4 miles per hour and 
pe ; has a steering arc of 200°. It weighs 
5 Colson Corp. It is the second in the 1,175 lb. Lowered height of the forks 
; This reader service department announces the development of new and improved line of rider-type handlers to be is 3% in. and the lift height is 4 in 
4 products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
Cia Silat catalase RES: a a : 
No. 9 786—Bag ment states. The identification of The 
i a a pellets and crumbles can also be 
fagger-Coder made. The inking roll is protected 
Information concerni! the bar from dst and an air motor is used ENTOLETER-SIMON 
tagger-coder furnished by the Mil] ¢® eliminate electrical hazards. Check 
Envineering Co. will be sent without N°. 5786 on the coupon and mail it 
cha to those interested. The coder ‘® Secure details SUCTION FILTER 
nt mow available will 2PPlY No, 4026—Fork-Lift 
Trucks 
_— The complete line of fork-lift DUST COLLECTOR 
* trucks, straddle carriers, powered 
% hand trucks and towing tractors 
na produced by the industrial truck di- 
vision of Clark Equipment Co. is 
described in a 16-page, four-color 
wi catalog just published by the com- 
4 pany. Every machine is illustrated 
In a special section, 24 attachments 
} for fork trucks are illustrated. A 
quickly read reference chart indi- 
| cates which attachments are avail- 
able for each fork truck in the Clark 
line. To secure full details, check No. 7 
1026 on the coupon and mail it to 
‘ uly injected into the sewi machine this publication The 
: The code can be changed in less than 


| one minute by use of a special quick Wo, 5184—Kork Truck Refinements 


change feature, acc to the com- a 
Sn Sal a eee waa ie Eee Wake the 
Send me information on the items marked: 





@ Valve Boxes streamlined 








No. 4026—Fork-Lift Truck No. 5758—-Flexible Coupling for better flow charac- 
5167 f nation No. 5785—-Fire Extinguisher + as 
Viewer! No. 5786 tage Tagger-Coder teristics 
2184—F orl ruck No. 5187——Oscillating 6 Filter tubes available 
N 741 ] coping Hoist Conveyor ‘ " 
r 9750-——-B ire on Scales No. 5789-—Vibratory Feeders with many types of filter 


media for special appli- 
cations .. . heat, humid- 
ity, acidity, abrasion 


Others (list numbers) 
NAME 

@ Filter sleeves attached 
aver quickly and positively 
ADDRESS @ Only two moving parts in 


the filter zone 
CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAIL 








~~ 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No, 2 


(Bec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 

MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN 


An “Entoleter’-Simon Suction Filter Dust Collector in your 
plant assures you of maximum milling efficiency, by 





@ preventing product loss 
@ reducing explosion and fire hazards 
@ producing ideal working conditions in a dust-free plant 
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Contact us for additional information and bulletins! 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Standard fork lengths are 32, 36, 40, 
42, 48, 54, and 60 inches. The forks 
are 9% in. wide with an 8% in. space 
between them. Width of the truck 
unit is 29 in. and length is 30 in. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No, 5184 on the coupon and 
mailing it 


No. 5785—Fire 
Extinguisher 


Fyr-Fyter division, Fyvr-Fyter Co., 
has introduced a new 2%-gal. pres- 
surized “instant” fire extinguisher 
which is recommended for use in 
grain elevators, warehouses, and 
other installations. Advantages 


a 
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claimed are: Simple press-lever con- 
trol which conserves extinguishing 
agent; visual inspection of the pres- 
sure gauge; stainless steel finish for 
reduced maintenance; and easy in- 
stallation. The agent is said to be 
non-freezing and non-toxic. Check 
No. 5785 on the coupon, clip and mail 
it to secure details. 


No. 5758—Flexible 

, 
Coupling 

Para-flex is described as a new 
concept in flexible couplings by the 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp., manu- 
facturer of power transmission ma- 
chinery. The coupling consists of a 





PREVENT MILL INFESTATION 


DAWSON® 73 


Spot Fumigant Does It 


“Little Squirt” Applicator in Large Mills 
Shot Cans for the Small Mills 





applications. 


head to: 


DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 









LARGE MILLERS SAY: 


Two men can spot fumigate the average 
mill in two hours, using the “Little 
Squirt” applicator, Regular spot fumiga- 
tion with “Dawson 73” prevents infes- 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 
near zero point all of the time. 


SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder. One little two- 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 


merly used. Regular application keeps our insect 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break, It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 





Practical freedom from insect infestation |2 months out 
of the year without general fumigation—that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the ‘'Little 
Squirt'’ applicator, or from shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices and residual insecticide 


For more detailed information, clip this coupon and mail on your letter- 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 
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flexible tire clamped between two 
hubs which are mounted on the shafts 
to be coupled, The flexible member is 
held between the flanges and clamp 
rings of the hubs. Advantages claimed 
for the coupling are the “ability to 
handle angular misalignment, paral- 
lel misalignment and end-float, indi- 
vidually and in any combination.” The 
flexible member is also claimed to 
cushion shock loads and diminish tor- 
sional vibration. Because there is no 
metal-to-metal contact, the coupling 
requires no lubrication. Details of 
the coupling are available without 
charge. Check No. 5758 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication 


No. 5789—Vibratory 

» 
Feeders 

The Eriez Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces the production of a new line 
of Hi-Vi_ electro-permanent mag- 
netic vibratory feeders which are said 
to have greater output and move 
materials faster than units of com- 
parable size. The drive element is 





completely enclosed. The feeder op- 
erates at 3,600 CPM directly off an 
AC line. An Alnico V lifetime mag- 
net is part of the magnetic rectifica- 
tion system. Action is two-way, push- 
pull vibration. The company states 
that all types of materials, “dry, hot, 
ibrasive, lumpy—may be conveyed, 
agitated, blended, cooled, dried or 
mixed” in the feeders. Check No. 
5789 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 5741—Telescop- 
ing Moist 


The West Fargo Manufacturing Co 
has added a new hoist 
mechanism as optional equipment on 
three models in its line of “Westgo”’ 
auger elevators, Called the two-posi- 
tion hoist, it permits closer approach 
to bins and granaries and provides 


telescoping 


for many discharge heights, the com- 
hoi ting 


pany states. The new me- 
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chanism is in addition to the scissor 
mechanism on the original models, 
thus providing a dual elevating action 
which affords greater elevation with- 
out sacrificing reach. The extra 
height and reach permitted with this 
new hoist make the elevators ideal 
for lifting and discharging grains into 
high or low bins or granaries, it is 
explained. The low self-leveling motor 
mount means easier Oné-man opera- 
tion in all positions and easier trans- 
portation. The hoist is optional equip- 
ment on the 37-, 42-, and 52-ft. auger 
elevators and is also available for the 
25- and 31-ft. lengths. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 5741 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 5750—Brochure 
On Seales 


The Exact Weight Scale Co. offers 
a new eight-page brochure on its 
“Shadograph” scales designed for use 
in the milling, feed and grain indus- 
try. It contains numerous illustra- 
tions, detailed specifications, and im- 
portant features of 34 different mod- 
els, ranging in capacities from 2,000 
mg up to 100 lb. The brochure, form 
3333, will be sent without charge if 
you will check No. 5750 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication 


No. 5187—Oscillating 
Conveyor 


Gifford-Wood Co. has announced a 


new oscillating conveyor designed 
with a minimum of moving parts. 
The G-W Oscilveyor is a vibrating 


trough driven by rotating eccentric 
weights A drive 
unit; a trough resting on rocker arms 
and coiled springs; and a supporting 
base frame. Of unit construction, 
each conveyor is made up of one drive 


- ¥ : ea 
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Its components are: 









\ ~s a J 
unit and any number of standard 
trough units. Any dry aggregate ma- 
terial can be handled, the company 
states. Other features are: Three ec- 
centric weights on the drive assembly 
are held on individual shafts. The 
shafts are geared together (see 


photo) and driven by a counter shaft 
that is belted to an electric motor. 
Built low to the ground and com- 
pactly put together, the assembly 
fits in a section of the conveyor 5 ft. 
long. Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 5187 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 5167—Grain Con- 
tamination Viewer 


The production of a new low-cost 
grain contamination viewer enables 
even the smallest elevator operator to 
simplify the job of inspecting grain, 
according to the Strong-Scott Manu- 
facturing Co. Of steel construction, 
the viewer weighs only 21 lb. The 
company states that although it is 
moderately priced, the unit has such 
features as: An adjustable feed; a 
discharge that is high enough to in- 


sert a sample pan; a cloth backed 
white plastic apron for visual con- 
trast and cleanliness; take-ups for 


keeping the apron tight; an operating 
crank that can be used on either side; 
plus a striking metallic green enamel 
finish. For more complete details and 
price information check No. 5167 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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The Control of Atmospheric 
Humidity in Flour Mills 


By Dr. Ing Karl Kuhn milling loss in summer was appoxi- 
mately twice as great as in winter, 
when the average relative humidity 
of the air was 62%. Arnold, in 1937, 
spoke of a temperature of 25.6° C 
with 55% relative atmospheric hu- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
this article is a German milling en- 
gineer. The article is translated from 
“Die Muhle,” German milling publi- 


cation 
; midity as being ideal for the roller 
floor, while other authorities recom- 
It has long been known from ex- mended temperatures between 16° C 


perience that the relative humidity and 21° C. for the winter months 


of the air has an appreciative influ- Robbins indicated a relative atmos- 
ence on the process grain milling. pheric humidity of 40% as being de- 
As early as 1912 Guthrie-Norris as- sirable in 1940. In 1920 Bailey report- 
serted that relative humidity of the ed that at least 80° relative atmos- 
iir had a greater effect on grinding pheric humidity was necessary before 
than the moisture content of the a moisture content of 15% could be 


rrain. I 1928 Henkle showed that obtained in flour. Investigations made 
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PATENT LICENSE OFFER 


For Process of Fumigation U.S. Patent 2,606,857 
For Fumigation with DAWSON FORMULA 73, DAWSON FORMULA 37 
Or other Ethylene Dibromide-Methyl Bromide Mixtures 


rey & 2 2 9 


DAWSON FUMIGANT, FORMULA 73, for spot fumigation of cereal milling equipment— 
either through the “Little Squirt'' applicator or from ounce-and-a-half cans, has proven 
itself in the milling industry to give superior results with a tiny ounce-and-a-half to two- 
ounce dosage, as compored to pints and quarts of the bulk type fumigants used by the 
industry in the past. Because cereal millers have obtained both superior results and 
substantial savings with Dawson Formula 73, this fumigant, in only three yeors, has 
gained great popularity throughout the industry. 

DAWSON FUMIGANT, FORMULA 37, for space fumigation hos proven itself to be 
effective at dosages 25% below those commonly used when methy! bromide alone is 
the fumigant. This lower dosage results in greater economy while the strong and dis- 
tinctive odor of Dawson Formula 37 provides increased safety. 

Heretofore, the only source for these products has been Ferguson Fumigants, Incor- 
porated. They have been sold along with a license to use them in the process of U. S. 
Patent No. 2,606,857, and the price paid included the license fee. The purchaser has 
bought two things: (1) the mixture, and (2) a license to use it under the restrictions 
of U. S. Patent No. 2,606,857. It is understood that somewhat similar products may 
come on the market from other sources and may be offered either with or without a 
license to use the process of U. S$. Patent No. 2,606,857. 

Should a miller or other user desire to purchase his materials from a source of supply 
other than Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., and if such a source of supply does not offer a 
license for use of the product in accordance with the statement above, Ferguson Fumi- 
gants, Inc., will be happy fo grant a license to such a user of the patented process on 
the same basis and at the same patent royalty rate which now applies in connection 
with the purchase direct from Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., or from a company that may 
hove been licensed by Ferguson Fumigants, inc. Any miller, fumigator or other person 
desiring such a license may express himself to Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., and expect 
to promptly be supplied with a patent license agreement for his signature which will 
permit the purchase of the material from other sources of supply and the poying of 
the patent license fee direct to Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. However, should a user prefer, 
his supplier can obtain the license from Ferguson Fumigants, inc., for him, of the 
same royalty rate 

The sole purpose of Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., in making this offer is to a 
wider use of this invention and thus extend its benefits to even more members of the 
milling and fumigating industries. 






DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 


FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC. 


P.O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Missouri 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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in 1925 by Coleman and Fellows were marq and Kanred wheats on a Bih- 
confi d in 1937 by Anderson, dem- ler laboratory mill at temperatures 
onstratir 1 relationship between of 21° C., 27° C. and 32° C., and at 
relative atmospheric humidity and the relative atmospheric humidities of 
moisture content of grain 10% , 50%, 60%, 70%, 80% and 90%, 
ee and the results were published, while 
Soot @ hu hard winter wheat a very comprehensive range of work 
— ene —- was carried out in 1952 by Murray, 
7 11.76 aa who published his results under the 
é 14.27 13.75 title “Influence of Atmospheric Hu 
. ae 15.6 midity on Mill Operations 
Very interesting tests were made Responsible for Changes 
by Staudt in a large commercial mill From all these researches it be 


in 1939. Bayfield, Anderson, Geddes comes apparent that relative atmos 


and Hildebrand in 1940 conducted a pheric humidity is responsible for 
series of milling tests of pure Ten greater changes in flour characteris 

















DAY “AC” Dust Filter and DAY 
Dual-Clone in the Stouffer Chemical 
Company fertilizer plant located in 
Tacoma, Washington 





EQUIPMENT CERTAINLY 
SOLVED OUR DUST PROBLEM! 





DAY Supplies Dust Control Equipment 
for Practically Any industrial Need 


Ihe DAY “AC” dust filter® (shown above) captures sub- 
micron particles with 99.994 % filtering efficiency. This filter is 


used in many plants throughout the United States and Canada 
and handles a wide variety of materials including aluminum, 
cement, chemical, food, pharmaceutical, porcelain, radioactive, 
rubber and many other dusts 


The DAY Dual-Clone (above-right) has low horsepower re 
quirements and operates with unusually low back pressure. It 
requires no maintenance 


For latest information about DAY “AC” and Dual-Clone 
equipment write toDAY for Bulletins 559 and 49-D¢ 


*Licensed by H. J. Mersey, Jr 








DAY TYPE “HV” CYCLONIC SEPARATOR 

A heavy gauge, welded, high efficiency cyclonic seporator, The 
DAY “HV” has a wide range of applications. It handles abrasive 
or high temperature dust laden air and requires no maintenance 
because it has no moving parts. Available for pressure or vacuum 
operation, For additional information write for Bulletin 576, 














DAY TYPE “RJ” DUST FILTER* 


A packaged dust filter shipped completely assembled and 
ready to run. Provides high performance, top efficiency 
dust control at low cost. High air-to-cloth ratios give extra 
air handling capacity in small area. Furnished with or 
without dust fan and discharge equipment. For latest 
information write toDAY for Bulletin 560, 


* Hersey and DAY patents appiled for 














DAY TYPE “G” EXHAUST FANS | _ 


High air delivery per horsepower required. These fans are 
designed specifically for dust control applications. Each fan 
is statically and dynamically balanced before shipment 
for further information write toDAY for Bulletin 471 


The DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company The DAY Company of Canada. Lid. 
822 Third Ave. NE Minneapolis 13, Ming P.O. Box 70E, Fort William, Ontario 
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Representatives in Principal Cities 


AIR POLLUTION with DAY DUST CONTROL 














THE 





6th Edition 


CEREAL 
LABORATORY 
METHODS 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
AND REORGANIZED 


Any discussion of this world renowned book has to be 
directed to two separate groups—those unfamiliar with 
earlier editions and those who regularly use this volume in 
their laboratory as a standard methods source. 


To the former group it should be pointed out that 
CEREAL LABORATORY METHODS has been published 
since 1922. It represents the work of cereal chemists 
employed in industrial, academic, and government labora- 
tories throughout the world. It contains the accepted 
analytical methods used by these chemists for determina- 
tions on cereal or cereal by-products. 


The 6th edition is 40% larger than the 1947 volume 
and over 50% of it is new and/or revised material. The 
most significant change is in style of presentation. The 
new 6th edition is divided into 100 categories consisting 
of ‘‘determinations''—determination of acids, of amylase 
activity, calcium, moisture, fat, etc. Each of these cate- 
gories is further divided into specific tests. 


Among the new methods included in the 6th edition are 
methods for testing prepared mix ingredients, physical 
properties of doughs, bread staling, etc. 


The 6th edition has been designed for easy use by both 
the chemist and technician. Details are provided for prep- 
aration and standardization of all solutions. Apparatus are 
clearly described. Two separate indices are Tiahoned to 
provide quick access to any method in the book. 


No mill or bakery control laboratory should be without 
this valuable reference. It's essential for the small labora- 
tory and an indispensable adjunct for the large laboratory. 


$11.00 


PER COPY 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CEREAL CHEMISTS 
UNIVERSITY FARM, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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tics during milling than air tempera 
ture. In general it is customary to 
accept a value of 60 to 70% relative 
atmospheric humidity as the best 
Higher relative humidity lowers mill- 
ng loss and reduces the ash content 
of flour, while lower relative humidity 
makes sifting easier and improves ex- 
traction although it increases mill- 
ng loss. The following table gives a 
resumé of the changes 


Process or Increase relative 
characteristic atmospheric humidity 
Grain drying Becomes more difficult 


2 Grain conditioning Becomes more difficult 
3 Grinding Becomes more difficult 
4 Classification Becomes more difficult 
5 Sifting Becomes more difficult 
6 Flour extraction Becomes iower 
7 Flour moisture Becomes creater 
8 Ash content of flour Becomes lower 
9 Protein content of 
flour Becomes less 
0 Maltose fig. of flour Becomes less 
11 Milling loss Becomes jess 
12 Bran Becomes whiter, richer 
in starch 
13 Loaf volume Reaches its maximur 
at 70 to 90% rela 
tive atmospheric hu 
midity 
From research that was made a 


few years ago we reproduce two dia 
grams. The two milling tests con 
cerned took place, one in winter and 
summer, and similar wheat 
wa used in each. The diagrams 
how the deviations above and below 
the normal extraction rate, and from 
them one can see the appreciable 
coinciding with different 
atmospheric humidity figures 


one in 


deviations 


From all that we have said so far, 
it is evident that we should pay far 
more attention to the control of rela 
tive atmospheric humidity than we 
have done in the past. We might 
add a rider to the effect that 
in the past instruments for measuring 
relative atmospheric humidity have 
heen complicated and expensive, and 
it is therefore not possible to hang 
up a control instrument on every floor 
of the screenroom and mill. The 
cheaper air hygrometers are 
damaged and put out of action by 
dust in flour mills, and continual 
cleaning and adjustment of the in- 
strument Who 
wever, is going to go to the trouble 
cleaning and readjusting them all 
every week? The author, who has in 
his time visited thousands of flour 
mills, has very rarely come across a 
humidity indicator in any of then 


however! 


soon 


becomes necessary 


f 


Exact Control 
humidity control by 
means of psychrometers is exact. The 
iir to be 
thermometers, one of which has the 
wick. The 
iccording 


Atmospheric 


measured passes by two 


bulb covered with a wet 
effect of this is that the air 
humidity, 


to its relative causes a 
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Summer 


greater o1 
due to e' 


lesser loss of temperature 
aporation from the wet bulb 

creates between the two 
thermometers the so-called psychro- 
metric difference. The absolute value 
of the psychrometic difference, cor- 
responding to a given humidity value, 
depends on the room temperature 
For example, for 70% relative humid- 
ity at 30° C., the psychrometric dif- 
ference is 4.4° C., while for the same 
relative humidity at 20° C., it is only 
3.4° C. The psychrometric difference 
is obtained with complete accuracy 
when the speed of the air passing the 
thermometer bulbs is greater than 
2.5 meters 8 ft. 
2% in.). In rooms or on floors with- 
out any air circulation, the air must 
be drawn artificially past the ther- 
mometer bulbs in order that its hu- 
midity might be measured 


and thu 


second (2.5 meters 


Electrical 
remote humidity measurers are based 
on this principle of the psychrometer 
they are elegant and accurate but 
are rather more suitable for the sci 
entist than for the flour miller. 

With the methods we have de- 
scribed so far it has not been pos 
sible to effect a rapid control of at 
humidity. It occurred to 
the author of this article, working in 
collaboration with one of the big Ger- 
man chemical 


mospheric 


companies, to use a 
hygroscope for the determination of 
relative atmospheric humidity 
Various salts possess the quality of 
changing according to the 
amount of water that they take up 
Solutions of these salts often show an 
even 


color 


more radical change of color 
which is conditioned by the colors of 
the dissociation products—-particular 
ly those of the metal ions 
Use of Foils 
It has now been discovered that 
sheets or foils of absorbent, regener- 
ated cellulose, which have been im- 
pregnated in a particular way with 
solutions of show clear 
and reversible changes in shade and 
depth of color when the humidity 
of the air surrounding them changes 
by only a small percentage. They may 
thus be used with advantage for the 
measurement of humidity. It has fur- 
ther been discovered that the mois- 
ture content of the impregnated foils 


these salts 


at uniform relative atmospheric hu 
miditi apparently independent 
of temperature—-at least within the 


limits of practical importance. The 
of humidity is thus—as 
in the case of the hair hygrometers 

influenced by temperature in only a 
negligible way. A big advantage of 
using the impregnated foils described 


measurement 
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for humidity measurement lies in the 
fact that—in contra-distinction to the 
hair | meters—the continual and 
tedious adjustments are unnecessary 
If the become covered with dust, 
they are easily cleaned by a quick 
wipe with a duster, although dust 
does not affect their efficiency in any 
Way 


This especial suitability of the im- 
4 cellulose-hydrate foils ob- 


depends on the fact that their 


! ture content has a pronounced 
and very sensitive dependence on the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere. 


If, for example, the atmospheric hu- 
midity changes from 60% to 65%, 
the moisture content of the impreg- 
rises from 12% to 13.2% 
The moisture content of the foil de- 
termines the mass relationships of the 
metal ions in those crystals in the 
foils that have low or high percent- 
stallization in 
them, and thus inevitably determines 
the color of the foils 


nated |! 


iges of Vater of cry 


Immediate Results 


Since the salts in the cellulose hy- 
drate |! s are capabl f being re- 
duced to very fine, perfectly regular 
particle and since the foils are 


transparent, even a slight lightening 
or deepening of the color becomes 
immediately. The thinness of 
the sheets in which the foils can be 
manufactured, and their easy per- 


obviou 


meability to water vapor, mean that 
the time lag is very small before the 
moisture content of the foil, and thus 
the color of it, corresponds to the hu- 
midity conditions of the surrounding 
iir. The measurement of relative at- 
mospheric humidity can _ therefore 
now be made by means of a small, 
cheap trument by comparing 
trips of impregnated foil with dif- 
ferent standard color To this end 
thin cellulose-hydrate foils are 
tained with light-fast colors to cor- 
respond closely as possible with 
the different colors of the measuring 
foil t different humidity percent 
i it intervals. Thus it is pos- 
ible t neasure relative itmospheric 
humidity in the region 30% to 80% 
to an accuracy of 2 to 3 in flour 
mill varehouses and thousands of 
othe: lustrial undertakings 

Ir t} drawing of the device can 
be seen two indicating strips. The up 
pe! ne changes colo! ccording to 
the relative humidity of the surround 
! from very deep dark blue at 
30 tive humidity through differ- 
ent colors to palest pink at 80%. In 
rae ) irrive at the relative hu- 


the color of the indicating 


ympared with the vertically 
disposed standard colors in the lower 
trip. If the color of t indicating 
trip coincides with particular 
tandard color, the figure en below 
the relevant standard color strip is 





Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 
For Mills, we recommend... 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, lil. 
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the percentage of relative atmospher- 
ic humidity. If the color is in between 
those of two of the standard strips 
the relative humidity can be estimat- 
ed to within 2 or 3% 

Since the instrument is very inex- 
pensive, it is possible to install one 
on each floor of the mill building, and 
to take the necessary steps indicated 
by the readings. Even primitive 
measures like opening and shutting 
windows or turning on the heating on 
a particular floor can correct the rela- 
tive humidity of the atmosphere in 
that space. 

We ought also to remember that 
the control of atmospheric humidity 


is very important in flour warehouses 
The ithor knows of one case where 
flour was stored for too long a time 
in a basement room, in the belief that 
the room was dry. It was not until 
the fh became moldy that it was 


discovered, by taking measuring in 
struments into it, that the air in the 
room had a relative humidity of over 
90° the 
room had deceived everybody 
Atmospheric humidity control is 
Important, too, in offices and confer 
ence rooms. It has been physiological 
ly demonstrated that human beings 
are the most comfortable in at- 
mospheres with a relative humidity 


pleasant coolness of the 





HAS PAID FOR ITSELF 
WITHIN A YEAR! 


...under average North American conditions 






Replacements of conventional purifier 
systems by Buhler triple-deck all- 
metal machines are producing striking 
results in mills all over the world 


including North America. 


Many installations have paid for 


themselves in less than a year through 
better extraction of low ash content flour. 
Such records have established the “Buhler” 
as the standard purifier throughout the world. In 
North America, more and more millers are taking a 


BUHLER 
PURIFIER 






long look at their present purification systems, 

and a quick look at Buhler methods. Comparisons show 
Buhler’s outstanding superiority. And you get a 
beautiful piece of machinery that is a credit to 


the appearance of any mill. 


Let Buhler’s vast experience in designing, building, 


and applying triple-deck purifiers save you { 
money. Write for complete information. he 
A) 
BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. a 
4207 NICOLLET AVE. +4 


MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINNESOTA 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. _— 


24 KING ST. WEST 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


26LOGAN STREET 
MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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of between 60 and 75 when the) 
are doing manual work and of about 
5% for mental work 

From all the foregoing, therefore 
it appears that we ought to recom 
mend a much greater attention to 
relative atmospheric humidity than 
we have been in the habit of doing 
in our industry 

INCORPORATION ANNOUNCED 

BUFFALO The Beacon Milling 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated here 
with capitalization of $20,000, The 
principals are Williams B. H. Sawyer, 
Robert J. Hodgson, and Richard Fk 
Moot 





@Accurate, efficient air adjustment 
is possible at any time for 
each section of the sieves. 
Built-in lights provide good 
observation, 

@ classifies middlings by quality 
as well as by size. 
@Re-purification is unnecessary 
in almost all cases. 

@Up to 6 separations for each 
inlet (half machine) are possible 


—3 tailings plus 2 or 3 cuts 

of the throughs. 

@Fluctuations in mill flow caused 
by variations in wheat quality 
and its preparation can be 
observed and re-adjusted 
immediately. 

@Sieves exchangeable while 
machine is running and 
operating. 


@ Additional separation of 


beeswings within the machine 
reduces stocks in dust collector 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

system 

| @ Sieve cleaning arrangement 

| is absolutely automatic and 

| trouble-free. Frames equipped 

| with silk tightening device 

' @ Highest degree of sanitation. 
All metal. No hidden spots 

T Whery infestation can develop. 


ae oad iris State lified Buhler drive requires 


anly Va\p. p....no other 
arts to be maintained. 





@ vAbsoliely free of vibration. 
Wo special requirements needed 
for erection except suction 
tine for cemrel! dépiration 
system. 


‘, 
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Table 3 
IMPACT MILLING Combination heights height 
(Continued from page 1 Control weak flour P 195 2.95 


a 75% weak, 25% high proteir 2.10 3.35 
65% weak, 35% high proteir 2.15 3.35 
Quality at so Ot 


° 





f addition of the high protein frac- 4y as gp Bo a seen et} 390 
tion All high protein + .0025% 
S ti f ti (1) Control weak flour; (2) 75% a ee ee, ae 
a | ac ion weak, 25% high protein; (3) 65% tein flour improved volume, general 
veak, 35% high protein (4) 50% appearance of the loaf and crust 
ba weak, 50% high protein; (5) all high C0lor considerably; the crumb re- 
Service protein; (6) high protein 0025% mained fine and even. The color of 
potassium bromate the crumb, however, was darkened. 


The ’ " * j oe 502 o 
Because of the high extensibility The mixture containing 50% high 


f the high protein flour alone, which protein flour gave slightly larger 


Are Synonymous with vas judged by experience to require bread but the crumb was a little 


longer fermentation than given in ‘OF Open The high protein flour 
the standard procedure, it was also alone gave a very large loaf with 
baked with an addition of 25 parts smooth break, but too open a crumb 
per million of potassium bromate and the crumb was sticky. Inclusion ! 
The high protein flour require addi- of bromate increased the volume still : 
tional mixing to give a smooth dough further giving a loaf that was so big 
The dough containing 50% high pro- as to result in & misshapen top and 
tein flour was very sticky at the ‘he crumb was even more open Phe 
iiding stage so that it had to be crumb of the loaf was also decidedly 
justed with flour to prevent sticking sticky. It should be remembered th 
the Brabender roller. This sticki this crumb stickiness in the high 


was even worse when the high Prote!n flour baked alone might have 
a» ¥ i ' i 

en ¢ to the lastatic act t 0 

protein flour alone was baked and been dur ‘ “se q static activity of 

not alleviated by the addition of the original flour used in its manu- 





bromate facture 
The results of the bread baking Low Protein Fraction Tests 
tests are listed in Table 3 The low protein fraction had a low 
The control loaf gave a small pale maltose figure, and a color grade 
loaf with ragged crust and close figure which was somewhat lower 
rumb of quite good color. Mixtures than the original flour. It was baked 
Kegistered Trade Mark containing 25% and 35% high pro into sponge, madeira and high ratio 





Manufactured for more than a centur y by 


66 
“ae WILLIAMS WAY 
Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 7 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. SERVICE SETS THE pace! 


235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 637) 


Mill Supply Specialists 
ea ee. Since 1905 


Minneapolis, Minn. N. Kansas City, Mo 
M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 





We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 











CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED Ready to Ship Same Day 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat res Of Wiles 


























CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS *« KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS [) Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 

e Cloth Representing 

' arepere C] Wire Cloth—Tyler ae 

° * J e i . ' f an 
First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled (1 Bindo Edging—for Silk Pe il 
and Wire Sifter Cloths ‘ ; 
Lines of Equipment 
[] Sifter Stockings — Nylon 








Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 


327 South LaSalle Street, 
ay arty _ [] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 


[] Be!lting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


teed = CALUMET H.R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


and Canton Flannel 


(] Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 








saves belting. ‘ a 
high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard € U PS Everything for Mill and Elevator 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater lood | 





elds io roster exp cape.  eapadiiy ellhess"Whgalag” | 1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Charles E. Smith 


APPOINTED—Chariles E. Smith has 
been appointed assistant national ser- 
vice director of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co. Mr. Smith has served 
as manager of the product service 
division of A. O. Smith Corp., Kan- 
kakee, UL, where he was employed 
from 1942 until this year. A. C. Han- 
sen, national service director, in an- 
nouncing the appointment, said Mr. 
Smith’s work will be primarily in 
establishment of an expanded train- 
ing program for utility, distributor 
and retailer servicemen, and others 
responsible for field service of appli- 
ance controls and thermostats. Mr. 
Smith will make his headquarters at 
Youngwood, Pa. 


w cake, and the products com 
pared with those obtained using an 
Australian flour of quality suitable 
for the ordinary types of cake. High 
ratio cake was made to see whether 
the ery fine nature of the fraction 
(it was somewhat finer than typical 


od high ratio cake flours) enables 
od kes of this type to be pro- 
juced from it despite the fact that 


it had not been chlorinated, but the 
result vere of very poor quality 
The nple gave rather larger sponge 
ind madeira cakes than the control 


Since the low protein’ fraction 


vould appear to be best suited for 
nd biscuits idditional test 
the Simon research equip- 
ent was made, using the method 
rec nended for testing biscuit 
flours. In this, a salt ter unyeasted 
dou made and tested after one 
hour The wate! ibsorption deter- 
mined in this way was 14.8 gal. sack, 
the resistance 57 and the extensibili- 
ty 11.4. The value of E/R X 10 is 
thus equal to 2.0. These figures 
uuld indicate that the flour was not 
ufficiently extensible for good bis- 
cult iking, being more suitable for 
( ike 


'wenty-five per cent high protein 





ELEVATOR 


e REPAIRING 
e WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 


The RESTORATION Co., INC. 


Since 194] 


404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
FEderal 8-470! 
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flour added to a flour of the weak- 
ness of the control used made a very 
worthwhile improvement, and quite 
possibly a somewhat smaller per- 
centage might have been satisfactory 
in this respect. Higher amounts im- 
proved volume further, but at the 
50% level dough stickiness at the 
molding stage would be a limiting 
factor. The flour selected in this case 
for control had complementary qual- 
ity to the high protein flour. If a 
flour of particularly high diastatic 
activity was used there might well 
be danger of stickiness at an earlier 
stage of addition. Another feature 
that might be a limiting factor in 
its use is the poor color. There was 


a visible darkening of the crumb 
even at the 25* level 

rhe low protein fraction was quite 
Satisfactory as an ordinary cake 
flour, though it would appear that 
chlorination would still be required 
to render it suitable for high ratio 
cake As a biscuit flour the fraction 
would appear to be less promising, 
but it should be remembered that 
the low protein fraction can be split 
into two further fractions, one of 
Which might well prove to be a good 
biscuit-making flour. It is also cleat 
that if the original flour had been of 
a more extensible character, then the 
low protein fraction as it stands 
might well have been suitable for 


2la 


biscuit making. In this connection, 
however, it is worth recalling that 
it is undesirable to produce biscuit 
flours of too fine a granulation as 
this will cause users to run into 
problems of biscuit checking. This 
latter point is particularly men 
tioned because there are character 
istics in flour of importance in some 
baking operations other than those 
conventionally determined in instru- 
mental and chemical tests as at pres- 
ent carried out in the assessment of 
flour quality. In common parlance, 
do not let us spoil a new process of 
potentially great value to us all by 
trying to make it run before it can 
walk! 

















OR WRITING PENS. 
WEAR THEM MUCH ANY 


AS FOR THE FEATHER DUSTER, it went 
out with the vacuum cleaner. Yet many 
mills are still using old type bran dusters 
which are just as obsolete as the feather 


duster. 


RECOVER THAT EXTRA FLOUR—IT'S WORTH $$$ 


with a... 


FLEXIBLE DUSTER 


FOR 


BRAN AND SHORTS 


NEW CYLINDER DESIGN ADDS 
60°%> to the screen area, increasing 
recovery of flour from bran and 
shorts at a saving in power. SELF 


CLEANING throughout. 


TWO SEPARATIONS give complete 
control over finished product. 


LOWER SPEED of operation gives 


further savings in power. 


ARE OUT OF STYLE... 
YOU RARELY SEE THEM USED 
NOWADAYS FOR LADIES’ HATS 


EVEN THE INDIANS DON'T 


MORE! 


WORSE YET, they are wasting money 
in lost flour not recovered from bran and 
shorts. A new Forster duster will pay for 
itself in flour recovered. 














Machines for Modern Milling 
WICHITA, KAN. 


forster > 


ren” 





Dept.D ADA, OKLA. 









































* MAXIMUM RESULTS 
* GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 

















Iromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
eflective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor, Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
\ngoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
\vailable in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders, 
*TRADE MARK AP &Co 
















Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M.-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methyl Bromide with 


2°) Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


$100 BE. 26th St. Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


Vidwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


s10 8. FLORISSANT ROAD 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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Superior Separator 
Opens Dallas Office 





The announcement of the opening ' 
of a Dallas, Texas, district sales of- ‘ 
fice has been made by Marshall Car 
pente! eneral sales manager, of Su- 
perior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn 

The office, located at 618 Meadows 
Building, Dallas, Texas, (telephone 
FE Merson 1-5864), will be under the 
direction of Byron B, Pyeatt, Jr., dis- 
trict f representative ’ 

Mr. Pyeatt has joined Superior af { 
ter six yeal is a sales engineer with } 
Ray Klaxton Air Conditioning, Dal- 
las. Prior to that he was with the 


Sturdevant division of Westinghouse 
in Dallas. Mr. Pyeatt, who is married 


ind the father of two children, is a 
chemical engineerin graduate of 
Texas A.&M 

The ffice will be Superior’s sales 





ind service center for Texas, Louisi- 
ina, New Mexico, Arkansas and Ok- 
PINPOINTING BUSINESS—Pretty Ann Arnold marks the location of a lahoma, and was set up in order to 
customer for on-the-farm grinding and mixing service on the new route better accommodate and serve Su- 
map which, along with other “tools” in the Daffin Manufacturing Company's  perior’s present and p1 spective cus 
route system kit, is provided to assist mobile feed mill buyers in establish- tomers in this area, Mr. Carpente1 
ing their new services. The “mobile milling route system kit,”” now included said 

as part of the “package” for purchasers of the firm’s equipment, consists of 
a 3 by 4 ft. map pin board, file box, file cards, daily operational report forms, 
numbered map pins and other items. 








reakfast cereals to increase the 


Results of Study . r in content 
7 Protein content of wheat « corn 
On Rice Germ erm ranges from 18 to 35% cle 


pending on treatment of the grain 


Revealed before milling, type of milling pro 


used, and the variety 









FAYETTEVILLE, ARK Rice ilues may be expected from rice 
germ may be expected to be equal erm, Dr. Kik claims 
in nutritive value to wheat germ o1 In a four-year study, Dr. Kik ob 
corn germ, according to a_ recent tained small amounts of rice erm 
study by Dr. M. C. Kik, agricultural by dissecting the germ fro the 
chemist with the University of A) vhole grain. Six-hundred ns of 
kansas’ Experiment Station hortgrain California rice vielded al 

Wheat and corn germ are highly t 3% of germ, which contained 
valued nutritionally, either by them 65 micrograms of thiamine per gram 
selves or as supplements to lé nu nd 17% protein, Average valu for 
tritious foods. Some housewives mix rice bran are 22 micrograms of thia- 
wheat or corn germ with food uch nine per gram and 12% protei 


lhe values reported for rice erm 














» micrograms of riboflavin per 
im and 33 microgram f niacin Byron B. Pyeatt, Jr. 
pel ram fall within the range re 
ported for wheat germ and corn . 
erm. The value of 65 mic! ms of ENRICHMENT DEFINED — Ask a 
thiamine per gram for rice germ i child to di picture of a loaf of 
higher than thiamine valu found bread nd the chances are that he 
for the other cereal gern can d t. Ther isk the child to give 
Rice germ was also found to be i definit f enriched bread. Chanc- 
excellent in biological value and true ‘ ire he cannot do that. Better yet 
ligestibility. These value vere «ae ask yourself the same question. If you 
termined in studies of growth and answered that enriched bread mean ' 
metabolism using albino rats as ex pe — * tee tn ive 
perimental animals. Four different ain a : aek eaain . 
itions of va ing amount i rice ’ 
Pemeng e cad to the rat Enriched Pints ; nple bernie | 
When rice germ replaced an equi :; ext A VERSES not extra cal 
ilent amount of the protein of milled Ork Phe extra vit ins added to a 
rice the animals showed about 30° loaf of enriched bread are thiamine, 
increase in body weight and about or B,, riboflavin, or B ind niacin 
) increase in protein efficiency plus th nineral, iron. By the way 
ratio. Increases of 31‘ I wth bread ilso ood source of plant 
nd 47% in protein effici wer prote nd, when bread is mad 
found in animals fed a ration ¢ with milk and/or nonfat dry milk 
taining 5.7% protein derived lid ie a alt a: of 
rice germ alone, which indicates that 
rice germ has better nutrit cealciu 
J. J. Eaton ues than milled rice at that { Getting back to caloric bread ha 
, caloric but do all foods. For ex 
SALES APPOINTMENT — Raymond =P" °te!n_ intake clits hie sili oll Mae alae 
Bag Co. has announced the appoint Amino acids were dete ( . ! : » eee ankeet aie hel: Sill 
ment of the Traylor Chemical & Sup- Protein extracts of rice get h and aad - lies oo — 
ply Co., Orlando, as its authorized irious milled rice sampl I con rie u wary _ . a ae 
sales representative in the Florida ‘ent of essential amino acid 6 hegre paacypecags Sietaiethenedebetes a they , 
area. J. J. Eaton, vice president of erm is considerably high nal n cious, cut down on the quantity of 
Traylor, will be in charge of sales and milled rice, according to the test ill food rath r than cutting out any 
service for Raymond's complete line Other investigations carried on by one food. The n xt time you buy a 
of multiwall bags. He has had long ex Dr. Kik concerned the influence of loaf of bread look for the word en- 
perience in the bag industry at both processing on nutritive value of riched u'll be ge tin — — 
the production and sales levels, and = milled rice, nutrients contair ed it mins at » extra cost.- — — 
will headquarter in the Metcalf Bidg., rice bran and rice polish and nu Walton, home economist, Nebraska 


Orlando, tritional improvement of rice diets Wheat Commission. 
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Start your profit program Now 


To be successful, a mill 




































reconstruction or a new 
mill has to pay off fast. 
A Simon plant, custom- 
built for your needs and 
based on world-wide ex- 
perience and a close study 
of U.S. conditions, is 
designed to do just that 
efficiently, profitably at 
low cost. 

Read what C, B. Capps, 
Executive Vice President 
and General Manager of 
California Milling Corp., 
says of their new Simon 
pneumatic mill 
**When we decided to build 
this new mill we realised 
that such a proposal could 
only be justified by im- 
proved extraction and 
economy of labour. We 
have already established 
quite clearly that we have 
achieved our aim. We are 
very proud of this mill, 
which has proved to us 
the advantages which can 
be gained by the latest 


milling developments.” 


HENRY SIMON LTD °- Stockport * England 


U. S. AGENTS: Entoleter Division, Safety Industries Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
MANAGER FOR N. AMERICA: Eric A. Stanger, 5321 Chowen Avenue S.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ 901 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario 
CANADIAN OFF : me ’ 
ICES 345 Dominion Square Building, Montreal 2, P. Q. 
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THE PERFECT PAIR... 


A 


-— 
phe eag 


\ 


ie 


The Carter Scalperator is used to 
rough sealp and aspirate grain as it is 
unloaded for storage, and to aerate and 
turn stored grain. Designed to handle 
all types of grain, the Scalperator is 
made in several sizes, with maximum 
capacities ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 
bushels per hour. 


The Carter Millerator is used extensive- 
ly for refined screening and aspirating 
at head of mill cleaning streams. It also 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Nineteenth Avenue N.E. 
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is being used increasingly as a final 
cleaning operation to remove insect and 
rodent contamination from wheat, corn 
and other grains. Other applications in- 
clude cleaning soybeans and removing 
hulls from cracked beans. 


Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


August 13, 1957 





ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
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Great Famines of History 


When 

general of 
a free trade in grain, 
of the association in question stirred 
up riots which were given the name 


Famines ravaged Egypt during the 


reigns of the Pharaohs and the later 
Ptolemy Dynasty, but there are no 
accurate accounts of exactly when 


they took place or how many victims 
they claimed 


The first of the great famines of 
European history about which the 
facts were accurately recorded was 
the one at Rome in 436 B.C., when 
thousands of starving people were 


driven by desperation to throw them- 


selves into the Tiber 

During the first centuries of the 
Christian era many parts of the 
world were ravaged by famine and in 
879 there occurred the “universal 
famine i calamity which was re- 


peated nearly three centuries later in 
1162 

India, because of its almost entire 
dependence upon monsoon rains, is 
probably more liable than any other 
country to crop failures which may 
deepen into famine. Thus, down the 
centuries, hunger has stalked across 
it. Between 1022 and 1033 A.D. great 
famines occurred there in which en- 


tire provinces were depopulated 
During the second half of the 14th 
century there were great famines 
when millions starved to death and 
not even the King, Togluk, could ob- 
tain the necessities for his household 
Famine afflicted various areas of 
France during the Middle Ages, and 
the food shortage in England became 
erious in 1586 that the govern- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth was forced 


to pass i the 
eventually 
famous statute 
English Poor Law sys- 
based 


number of laws for 
relief of want which were 
(1601) codified in the 
on which the 


tem pecame 
Skull Famine 


The Great Famine of Bengal (1769- 
irried off one-third of the popu- 


(U) ¢ 


lation (10 million people), and 20 
years later there occurred the Doji 
Bara, or “skull famine,’ so called be- 


Cause the 
that 
According 


people died in such num- 
they could not be buried 
to tradition this was one 
of the severest famines ever known, 
ind it extended over the whole of 
Bombay into Hyderabad and parts 
of Madras 
FY ince 


bers 


under Louis XVI experi- 
enced a terrible shortage and mis- 
management of food upplies With 
the kir authorization an associa- 
tion wa et up to ensure the pro- 
nir if Paris with grain. In fact, 
however, the association was accused 
of speculating on grain prices and the 
iuthorization which brought it into 
beir in 1765 was given the name of 
the Famine Agreement” by the peo- 
ple, thousands of whom died from 
hunger 
Flour War 
The provost of Beaumont who 


dared to denounce this agreement in 
the Parliament at Rouen was thrown 
into the Bastille and kept there for 


22 years 
troleur 


Turgot, the con- 
finance, decreed 
the members 


of the “Flour War.” They succeeded 
in having the agreement reinstated, 
but their victory was short-lived for 
the association was abolished by the 
Revolution of 1789 


Famine gripped Ireland in 1846 
and 1847 due to the failure of the 
potato crop. Grants amounting to 


$28 million were made 
parliament to aid the 
make good the losses 
In the second half of the 
tury 


by the British 
victims and to 


19th cen- 
famine struck in many places: 


Algeria (300,000 deaths), 1868; Raj- 
putana, India _ (1,500,000), 1869; 
Madras, Boinbay and Mysore (5 mil- 
lion), 1877 and 1888: North China 
(9,500,000), 1877-78; 18 provinces of 
Russia (2 million), 1891-92; India 
(1 million), 1899-1901. Even in the 


20th century India has still not been 
freed from the scourge of famine 
The loss of the rice crop in 1942 was 
a disaster in which in Bombay alone 
some 1 million people died.-UNESCO 


MILLING CLASSIC MODERNIZED 
—The plight of French novelist 
Daudet's classic flour miller, Maitre 
Cornille, written almost 100 years 
ago as the story of a proud man who 
refused to let the world know his 
business was going on the rocks, is 
being repeated in a little Quebec vil- 
lage. As told in the Montreal Daily 
Star, this is the tale 

Benoit Beaudet, miller in the 
let of St. Antoine les Fonds, 


ham- 
is an 


. unhappy victim of modern technology 


Like Daudet’s Maitre 
desperately trying to stay in business 
and practice the trade his father 
taught him in his teens. But the odds 


Cornille, he is 


are against him. As operator 
of the few remaining water-driven 
flour mills of the Province of Quebec 
he finds the going increasingly diffi- 
cult 


of one 


“I just can't compete with modern 
flour mills,” Mr. Beaudet admits 
“They can grind four times fastet 
than I can. This hardly gives me a 
chance to make a decent living out ol 
my work.” 

tight frustrated miller 
gets most of his business from farm- 
rs of the neighboring area who pref 
er to have their grain ground the old- 
fashioned way. But farmers 
tives offer more and more 
tion 

Another factor which accounts for 
Mr. Beaudet's dwindling milling op- 
erations is that most farmers’ wives 
have stopped baking their own bread 


now this 


coopera- 


competi- 


These women, like city housewives, 
find it more practical to buy their 
bread from the baker who gets his 


flour from large milling 

The original flour mill 
ine les Fonds built 
200 years ago. It once belonged to 
the Seigneur de Tilly, in whose honor 
the near-by village of St. Antoine de 
Tilly named. In 1907 the mill 
burned down, but it was rebuilt the 
year a short distance upstream 
on the Bourret River. The mill's ma- 
chinery includes a huge water wheel 
18 ft. in diameter, an intricate sys 
tem and four large 
grinding wheels. each weighing 3,000 
Ib. Water from a mall dam is 
brought to the mill proper via 
{t. wooden trough 


concer 
at St. Anto 


was more than 


Was 


same 


of wooden gears 


a 175- 


When the water wheel is turning at 
full speed—nine 
it develops 30 horsepower 
to operate 
taneously 
The only modern touch inside the 
two-story mill building is an all-stee! 
vrinding machine used occasionally to 
process oats. It is connected to the 


revolutions a minute 
sufficient 


two grinding wheels simul- 





“Teeter Simms,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “lately has got the idea of blowin’ around 











somethin’ 


about his folks, an’ the other night when he'd been 
hittin’ up pretty well on squirrel licker, he was 
oratin’ to the gang up to Stone’s Store 
about how these here upstarts put on 
fancy clothes and parade around 
lettin’ on they're better’n famblys 
that’s been pioneers an’ a honor 


to the state; an’ he was 
gittin’ sick an’ tired of it an’ 
thought the guv’ment wasn’t 
much or it would have done 
long back yonder. 


An’ jes’ then Sandy Burns says, 
- ‘Yeh, Teeter, we all knowed yer pap, an’ Teeter 


jumped up as riled as could be an’ says to Sandy, ‘Well, you 


don’t need to be so insultin’ about it,’ 


plumb rarin’ an tearin’.” 


an’ went off home 


main gearwheel by leather belts. Mr 
Beaudet still recalls nostalgically the 
happy years of his youth when the 
mill was in operation 24 hours a day 
“Now,” he says, “I haven't enough 
business to operate more than two or 
three days a week. If things keep on 
going this way I'll have no alternative 
but to give up business entirely 
and you know, an old flour mill isn't 
the easiest thing to sell.” 


e*ee 
HIGH PROTEIN CROP NEEDED— 


W. G. Malaher, director of the Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., research department, 
has compiled statistics on the rela 


tionship of moisture 
the protein level of Canadian wheat 
For those who are optimistic that 
the current year will produce a high- 
er protein wheat than the past sever- 
al years, Mr. Malaher offers no an- 
swers, But the reader can study the 
figures and draw his own conclusions 
from Mr. Malaher’s observations 
“After five 
er-than-average protein, 
ern Canadian wheat 
below the 


and rainfall to 


successive years of low- 
with West- 
averaging 12.7% 
normal level of 13.5% 
everyone is hopeful that 1957 will 
bring a high protein crop. Actually, 
because protein content appears to go 
hand-in-hand with weather, particu- 
larly rainfall, a great deal will depend 
upon the course of the weather dur- 
ing the next few months 

“Looking official 
the 23-year period of 
during which the protein level was 
above the long-time average of 13.5% 
in all but five years (and even in 
those five years only slightly below), 
it is that for time our 
overseas customers ‘long-run’ 
of high protein During the 
ubsequent five- period, 1952 to 
1956, the level was below 
average 

“Very similar 
back in the late 
protein content 
1927 
ord 


over records for 


1929 to 1951, 


clear some 
had a 

wheat 
year 
protein 


conditions existed 
twenties. In 1928, the 
was 12.2% and in 
, one of the wettest years on rec 
since the first protein tests were 


made, we find the lowest content ever 


recorded, namely 11.4%. Moreover 
indicating how sharply the situation 
can vary over a two or three-year 
period, we find that in 1941 there 
was an exceptionally high protein 
level of 15.1%, whereas in the sue- 


ceeding year 1942, there was an ex- 
ceptionally low protein level of 12.8% 
ind in the next year, 1943, there was 
i normal or protein level of 
13 % 


average 


ON OPENING A SACK 

OF FLOUR 

That a miller’s a magician, 

Flour is proof enough: 

From hardest golden kernels 

He turns out such stuff 

As looks and feels as it might be 

Ground-up thistle fluff 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





France Prepares 
Competition 


wheat and flour exporter, 
France can never hope to attain the 
volume worked by such major sellers 
as the U.S., Canada or Australia, But 
the competition that could be pro- 
ided might be “niggling.” That is 
the word used by one prominent flour 
export manager, 
By niggling, he 
and 


A 
AAS a 


means worrisome 
troublesome. A once valuable 
market can be lost for a long time to 
come if the buyer's price ideas are 
spoiled by some cut-rate business, To- 
day, it appears, quality is not the 
criterion that sells wheat and flour 
it is price 

lhe French authorities have made 


available a fund of $285,000 to be 
used to stimulate French agricul- 
tural exports through publicity in 


foreign markets, Such a sum is small 
compared with the amounts used by 
other nations to promote their busi- 
nes but even such a small amount 
comparatively speaking, 
“niggling,” too, Though the 
is available, the French have 
around to formulating 
regulations for its use; the delay may 
kill the idea 

French wheat and flour exports 
are subsidized by the government. 
Right now, conditions indicate that 
a record crop of wheat will be har- 
vested. The latest forecast sets a po- 
tential outturn of more than 404 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with the ree- 
ord 1954 production of 389.5 million 
bushels. That means the French are 
going to make an all-out effort to 
push their sales, 


of money, 
can he 
money 
not yet got 


European Common 
Market Concern 


French aggressiveness is one rea- 
why Britain refuses to allow 
agricultural products to be brought 
within the terms of its participation 
in the European common market 
plan. They fear that France will 
dump wheat and flour in the U.K. at 
the expense of the two Common- 
wealth countries of Canada and Aus- 
tralia 

The rest of the European countries 
do not like this exclusion; they want 
and shut market for their 
agricultural produce generally and 
they are determined to get it. Some 
French traders have openly averred 
that they will crack the U.K. market 
for wheat and flour, The British mill- 
ers will ally themselves with their 
Canadian and Australian counter- 
to fight back the attempt, but 
not blind to the dangers of 
the common market idea, despite all 
the sentimentality about a United 
States of Europe, of which some typi- 
i} examples have already appeared 


son 


an open 


part 
they ire 


in the North American press. 

Canadians are being told that a 
European common market will be 
good for them, A lot of people be- 
lieve it 

The truth of the matter, accord- 
ing t me prescient people in Lon- 
don that the common market 
spells death for the Commonwealth 


In all history, Britain has 


conception 


never allied herself with Europe, pre- 
ferring to stand aloof from = contin- 
ental trade wrangles, The Common- 
wealth has been the main prop of 
Britain's economic prosperity, the 





same people say, and any weakening 
of that prop will be weakening of 
Britain. 


Pakistan Aid 
Requirements 


Pakistan would like to obtain more 
give-away wheat from the U.S. Am 
jad Ali, the finance minister, reports 
that he has failed in his attempt to 
negotiate a long term agreement with 
the U.S., but had secured supplies of 


Mr. Ali admitted that Pakistan's 
plans to build up wheat and rice re- 
serves would be seriously affected by 
America’s inability to make a long 
term commitment. For the current 
year Pakistan “will be fully covered” 
by the 800,000 tons of wheat and rice 
plus 300,000 tons of rice to be import- 
ed from other countries at a 
around $42 million. This money 
have to come from Pakistan's 
foreign currency reserves 

The Pakistani authorities have had 


cost of 
will 
own 





800,000 tons of wheat and rice for long talks with U.S. officials on the 
the current year possibility of more economic aid be- 
. 7 - 7 * s 
Pakistani Miller Visits U.S. Mills 
MINNEAPOLIS—-A Pakistani mil in India and Pakistan. There is rea- 
ler, Noshir Soparivala, has been visit on to believe that it was the first 
ing Minneapolis as part of an inspec modern-type mill to be established in 
tion tour of the North American Asia. The plant is equipped with 
flour milling industry. His visit to Simon machinery throughout. Capac- 
the U.S. has been facilitated by the _ ity is 6,272 cwt., basis 24 hours’ oper- 
International Cooperation Adminis ition 
tration. Currently, the Pakistani industry 


Mr. Soparivala is agent and dir 
ector of the Sind Flour Mill Co., Ltd., 
in Karachi. He took his milling train- 
ing before the war with Henry Simon 
Ltd., and he has visited England on 
two occasions return to 
Pakistan. 

The inspection of mills at Buffalo 
and Minneapolis has formed the main 
part of his tour so far. He has 
grain handling facilities also, a facet 
of activity that him be 
cause of the possibility that Pakistan 
will again become a exporter 
He was particularly with 


since his 


seen 
interests 


grain 
impressed 


the bulk handling flour systems he 
has seen during the course of his 
trip. However, he considers that 


European mills are more modern than 
their American counterparts, a fact 
due to the extensive rebuilding which 
had to be undertaken as a result of 
war damage. 

Mr. Soparivala has had talks with 
Officials of ICA in Washington and 
is to return there for discussions 

The Sind flour mill was built in 
1896 and is reputed to be the oldest 


’ { 


PAKISTANI VISITOR—Pictured in 


does no exporting of flour because the 
millers are unable to meet the domes- 
tic demand. However, as more wheat 
becomes available, both home grown 
ind imported, it is expected that the 
will endeaver to reestablish 
its position as an exporter of flour 
When the export trade was at its 
height, shipments were made _ to 
Cyprus, East Africa and to the coun- 
bordering the Red Sea. Sales, 
too, were made to Rangoon and Singa- 
Pakistan's wheat, Mr. Sopari- 
good quality and 
acceptance among im- 


trade 


tries 


pore 
ila states, is of 
finds ready 
porters 
After leaving the U.S., Mr. Sopari- 
vala, who is accompanied by his wife, 
will go to England to collect a Volks- 
wagen he has purchased. They will 
then journey through Scandinavia and 
Western Europe to Spain and Portu- 
gal. Thereafter, the itinerary takes 
them to Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran and so to Karachi 
ia Quetta. Mr. and Mrs. Soparivala 
expect to be home by the end of 
November 





Club Room of The Northwestern 


Miller is Noshir Soparivala, right, who is touring North American milling 
installations. He is conversing with George E. Swarbreck, editor of The North- 


western Miller. Mr. Swarbreck 


visited 


the Sind Flour Mill, of which Mr. 


Soparivala is agent and director, when he was in Karachi in 1944, and the 
two exchanged reminiscences of the city. 
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ing granted during the next five 
years. Wheat and other cereals are 
involved in the discussions. 
Australian Mills 
J 
In Slump 
A serious recession has hit the 


Australian millers badly. The down- 
ward trend in flour production and 
demand started some years ago and 
there are no signs of easement 

A government statistician, A. R 
Carver, has released production fig- 
ures for the Australian mills cover- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1955 
During the year 151 mills were oper- 
ating, six fewer than in the previous 
year, and they produced 1,553,019 
long tons of flour, 56,039 tons 
than in 1953-54 

Preliminary 
1955-56 
of a 


less 


figures for the 
indicate a further reduction 
little more than 19,000 tons 


year 


Indian Supplies 
Increase 


India is producing more wheat 
than ever before. The wheat acreage 
this year shows an increase of 2,505,- 
000 8.2% over last year 
Production is up 40,000 tons or 5.8% 


acres, OI 


The all-India final estimate for 
1956-57 puts the sown area at 32,- 
891,000 acres and production at 9,- 
068,000 tons 

The per capita consumption in 


wheaten products in India is rising 
fast and generous imports from the 
U.S. have helped meet the demand 
The eventual aim of the Indian gov- 
ernment is to make agriculture so 
efficient that imports will no longer 
be required from any source 


Fish Meal Flour 


The new fish meal flour factory at 
Dichato, southern Chile, is about 
ready to begin production, according 
to local trade sources. Annual output 
is expected to reach 64,000 tons. The 
machinery came from Denmark 


BREAD iS THE GTAFF OF LIFE—— 


Maple Leaf Milling 


Manager Dies 


TORONTO—Arthur R. Mercer, 47, 
manager of the West Toronto plant 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
died unexpectedly following a heart 
attack Aug. 5, while on a vacation at 
Haliburton. Mr. Mercer was appoint- 
ed manager of the West Toronto mill 
in November, 1954. He is survived by 
his widow and two children, as well 
as his parents and a brother 


BREAC 


GMI Receives Award 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills, 
Inc., received the United Sharehold- 
ers of America award for meritorious 
achievement in the field of manage- 
ment-shareholder relations. This 
award presented to Harry A 
Bullis, chairman of the board of 
GMI, at a ceremony in New York 
City by Benjamin A. Javits, presi- 
dent of United Shareholders of Amer- 
ica, Ine 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


was 


BREA S&S THE STAFF ‘ re 


ELEVATORS FOR PORTUGAL 


LONDON—The National Wheat 
Producers Federation of Portugal is 
to build three large elevators with 
financial assistance coming from the 
government's development fund. One 
is to be built at the port of Lisbon 
and another at Leixos. They will be 
used to channel grain for both im- 
port and export. The third will be 
built at Caldas de Rainha in time 


for the 1958 harvest and will be equip- 


ped with a drying system 
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As Year Nears 


TORONTO For the month of 
June, 1957, the 11th month of the 
current crop year, Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of 2,764,975 
sacks, compared with 3,294,585 sacks 
in June, 1956. The volume for May 
amounted to 2,967,866 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,398,143 sacks in May, 
1956 

Total flour production for the first 
11 months of the current crop year is 
34,601,718 sacks compared with 36,- 
650,618 sacks produced in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

Mills reporting for June averaged 
62.4% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 177,373 sacks for a 25-day 
working period, In May they worked 
63.7% of their daily rated capacity 
of 179,073 sacks for a 26-day working 
period 

Wheat milled during June amount- 
ed to 6,265,022 bu. including 403,474 
bu. Ontario winter wheat, while in 
June, 1956, milled wheat was 7,536,- 
612 bu. including 413,923 bu. Ontario 
winter wheat 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in June amounted to 173,744 
sacks, compared with 178,343 sacks 
milled in June, 1956. May produc- 
tion was 171,691 sacks. Total vol- 
ume of this type of flour for the 
first 11 months of the crop year end- 
de June 30, was 1,982,484 sacks, 
against 2,185,409 sacks milled during 
the first 11 months of the 1955-56 
crop year 

Millfeed production during June 
was 47,851 tons, compared with 59,- 
307 tons produced in June of last 
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Canadian Mill Output, Exports 
Continue Downward Trend 


End 


Commonwealth countries taking increased 


q 
1956-57 1955-56 
Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 2,628 672 
Gold Coast . 321,094 275,069 
Mauritius and Seychelles 3% sniten en 
Pakistan 1,342 . xe 
Gibraltar 36,125 33,573 
British Guiane 110,626 82,534 


Commonwealth countries taking reduced 
quantities: 


1956-57 1955-56 
U. K 4,552,994 4,906,511 
Gambia 4,021 16,166 
Nigeria . 96 845 117,741 
Other Br. West Africa 5,600 11,321 
Sierra Leone 69,347 125,355 
Ceylon 191,520 268,815 
Hong Kong 221,231 255,839 
Malaya and Singapore 163,202 203,835 
Barbados 104,467 155,668 
British Honduras 6,827 12,864 
Jamaica 570,356 602,913 
Leeward and Windward 
Islands 376,254 438,254 
Trinidad and Tobago 617,009 902,036 


Foreign countries taking increased quantities: 
1956-57 


Portuguese E. Africa 7,630 5,305 
Thailand 171,172 138,653 
Arabia 14,955 6,285 
Belgium 218,684 174,352 
Denmark 4,890 2,186 
Sweden 2,511 ‘ : 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 9,392 7,385 
U. § 679,703 408,832 
Surinam 77,159 71,482 
Lebanon 111,458 44,783 


Foreign countries toking reduced quantities: 


1956-57 1955-56 
Atrores and Madeira 6.645 20,408 
Belgian Congo 138,980 305,592 
Morocco 6,710 9,287 
Portuguese W. Africia 12,572 27,793 
Japan 282,745 299 664 
Philippine Islands 2,154,794 2,419,095 
Portuguese Asia 76,026 104,200 
Germany, Federal Repub 50 61,808 
Greece 1,123 25,021 
Iceland 4,062 6,420 
Ital 1,000 70,484 
Netherlands 2,310 7,322 
Yugoslavia 1,175 2,650 
American Virgin Islands 3,865 11,883 
Costa Rica 179,276 215,607 
Cube 120,204 236,783 
Dominican Republic 156,056 185,820 
El Salvador 94,476 116,757 
Guatemala 50,270 113,654 
Haiti 101,131 199,522 
Honduras 23,516 29,976 
Netherlands Antilles 56,769 786,311 
Nicaragua 98,755 127,409 
Panama 81,634 101,673 
French Oceania 13,374 24,840 
Guam 8,200 15,425 
Bolivia 9,852 
Colombia 49,018 60,648 
Peru ‘ 10,050 23,444 
Venezela 1,150,025 1,469,028 


year. The breakdown of the present 
total is bran 21,371 tons, shorts 19,- 
753 tons and middlings 5,727 tons. 
Total millfeed production for the 11- 
month period, August to June, 
amounted to 589,908 tons, compared 
with 642,418 tons for the same pe- 
riod of the previous crop year. 
Flour Exports Sag 

Exports of Canadian flour for June, 
1957, amounted to 803.833 sacks, 
compared with 1,007,226 sacks in 
May. In June, 1956, exports were 
1,589,717 sacks For the first 11 
months of the crop year 1956-57 flour 
exports totaled 13,832,814 sacks, com- 
pared with a revised figure of 15,- 
841,487 for the corresponding period 
of the previous crop year. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during June, 1957, were al- 
most 50% less than during June 
1956. The current total is 502,821 
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sacks, compared with 927,798 sacks tries have amounted to 6,213,505 
For the first 11 months of the 1956 sacks, compared with 7,281,172 sacks 
57 crop year, shipments to Common during the 1ll-month period of the 


Wealth countries have amounted to previous crop yea! 

7,619,309 sacks, whereas in the cor- SAEAD 19 THE STATE OF LIFE 

responding period of the previous NEW COLBY ELEVATOR 

year, shipments were 8,560,315 sacks COLBY, KANSAS-—Construction 
Exports to foreign countries dur of a 1-million-bushel grain elevator 

ing June were 301,012 sacks, com to bring the Cooper Grain Co.'s stor- 

pared with 661,919 sacks in June age capacity to 2,285,000 bu. is to 


1956. For the 11-month period undet start at once, Paul Moon, manager, 


review, shipments to foreign coun reports 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 
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Poor 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Company Lemilod 
Mitt at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
———— 
Saces Orvice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; ForToanny” 


BOX 119% Codes: Bentiey's— Riverside 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional! individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


now hooked 


well ahead, there was 
very little new flour business last 
week and sales fell back to 10% to 
5% of capacity. Running time aver- 
aged four days last week, Prices 
were unchanged from previous week. 


Quotations Aug. 9, 100s, cottons: Ex- 
tra high patent family $7.20@7.40; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.05 
6.15, first clears, unenriched, $54 
5.10, delivered Texas common points 


Central West 


Chicago: Soft wheat flour moved 
into the spotlight in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 


12, replacing the starring act by hard 
wheat and spring wheat flour of the 
preceding period. Sales by mills in 
the central states zoomed to around 
100% of 5-day milling capacity, and 


close to 200% of the sales was at- 
tributed to soft wheat, 

The biggest buyers generally did 
not book during the period, how- 
ever, although many of the smaller 
taker bought for 120 days or be- 
yond. The failure of buyers to take 
hold encourages the likelihood that 


mostly hand to mouth buying can be 
expected for much of the crop year. 
Spring and southwestern flours ex 
perienced a quiet week, 

Quotations Aug. 9: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.9006.30, standard $5.80@6.20, 


clear $5.5005.90; hard winter short 
$5.75@5.90, 95% patent $5.65@5.85, 
clear $5.58@5,.85; family flour $7.75; 


soft winter high ratio $7.36007.60, 
soft winter short $6.66, standard $6 
16.54, clear $5.25@5.45; cookie and 
eracker flour, papers $5.25@5.30 

St. Louis: Some soft wheat flour 
demand appeared here last week, 
Some sales were for as much as 120 
days, hard and springs slowed up a 


little compared to previous week. The 
and cookie trade is mostly 
standing by. Shipping directions were 
Clears and low grades were in 
slow demand, package goods nil. Quo- 


tations Aug. 9, in 100-lb, cotton sacks: 
Family top patent $6.30, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.90; Bakers in 100 
Ib. paper sacks: cake $7.15, pastry 
$5.20 oft straights $5.65, clears 
$5.35; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard patent $5.70, clears $5.05; 
spring wheat short patent $6.55, 


standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 
Substantial price conces- 
pring wheat flours attracted 
buying interest in the 
local market last week, Ample offer- 
ings, deseribed as a “blitz,” com- 
manded sufficient trading activity to 
cover many operators for as much 
as 60 days with some extending their 
coverage to as much as 120 days 
Spring wheat flour finished the week 
with quotations declining 10 to 13¢. 


Boston: 
Sion in 


cons ich I ible 


Hard wheat flour was about 2¢ net 
higher. Soft wheat flour quotations 
were irregular with existing price 
ranges adjusted, Inside prices ranged 
from S¢ higher to 10¢ lower while on 


the top side of the range high ratios 
declined 20¢ 
After the buying spree on spring 


wheat flours, which took place ove: 
the weekend, trading activity on al! 
types of flour dwindled to a near 
standstill. Most of the trading ac 
tivity late in the week was confined 
to scattered job lot purchases of soft 
wheat flours which were designed to 
maintain adequate inventories 
Quotations Aug. 10: Spring short 
patents $6.81@6.91, standard patent 


$6.7106.81, high gluten $7.16@7.26 
first clears $6.02@6.37; hard winte: 
short patents $6.46@6.56, hard win 


ter standard patents $6.26@6.36; Pa 
cific soft wheat flour $6957.12 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.624 
6.07, soft wheat high $6.52 4 
7.92; family $7.92. 

Buffalo: There was a little carry 
over in spring wheat flour sales from 
the preceding week's above averags 
activity. Prices were reduced 
a move to adjust the market 
to going levels, 

Kansas wheat flour was off 2¢. Buf 
falo has had its push in Kansas and 


ratio 


17¢ in 


close! 


consumers are not interested in the 
market. 
Soft wheat flour held unchanged 


but pastry flour declined 5¢. Activity 
fas confined to a little mopping up 


here and there, some of it presum 


ably by consumers who wanted to 
get under the wire before the in 
crease in freight rates takes effect 
Bakeries’ sales volume here has 
held up fairly well, with the hot 


weather pushing sales of 

expense of bread, 
Export activity was off last week 

partly because Europe, Argentina and 


rolls at the 


Australia are underselling the U.S 
even after subsidies, in the world 
market. But it is expected that ac 


tivity will rebound in the near future 


Flour output here slumped from 
the exceptionally high rate in the 
preceding week and most mill 
shaved their running time 

Two mills put in a 6-day week 


one worked 5% days; 
days and the 
down to 4 days. 

Quotations Aug. 9: 


two worked 5 
remaining mill wa 


Spring family 


$7.804@7.90, high gluten $7.06@7.86 
hort $6.51@6.71, standard $6414 
6.66; straight $6.61, first clear $5.824 


6.24; hard winter short $6.11706.56 
tandard $5.96 046.46, first clear $5.66; 
oft winter short patent $7.83@8.08 
tandard $7.14@7.38, straight $6.03 4 


6.13, first clear $4.80@5.48 

New York: With the end of the 
hea spring and hard winter bakery 
flour bookings, the New York market 
quieted down for several da last 
veek, However, on Aug. 8 a decline 
of some 50¢ sack led to a round of 
rye flour purchases. It had been 
known for some time that rye stocks 


vere at a low ebb, and buying of at 


ist a fill-in nature would be neces- 
ivy. But bakers resisted the firm 
ness in the rye market until the 
break came late last week and buy- 
ing was accomplished both for near- 
hipment and in the fall 
Hard winter bakery flour activity 
is very quiet throughout the week, 


ince purchases in the previous week 
buttoned up the trade for an 

e of 120 days. Some tag-end buying 
f spring took place at the start of 
the week to clean up demand in that 
narket. This concluded a heavy 
ound of spring buying which extend- 


aver- 


d purchases at least four months 
nd to six months in some cases 

Also during the week there was 
oderate interest in soft wheat flours 


ind some seattered buying of clears 


Quotations Aug. 12: Spring short 
patent $6.77@6.87, standard $6.674 
6.77, high gluten $7.12@7.22, clears 
6@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.4306.53, standard $6.287 6.38; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.93@7.10; 
istern soft wheat straights $5.60% 
6.05, high ratio $6.5007.90; family 
$7.90 

Philadelphia: The familiar picture 


f seattered odd 
i major 


lots accounting for 
share of the business was 
igain the rule on the local flour mar 
ket late last week in the wake of 
me spirited activity in both springs 
ind hard winters recently. Mill rep 
resentatives were of the opinion that 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


June, 1957 

Country or area Cwt. Country or area Cwt. 
Canada 20,100 Italy 548 
Mexico 38 Greece 1,095 
Guatemala 22,024 Lebanor 3,619 
British Honduras 9,906 Ira 238 
El Salvador 24,237 Kuwait 17,873 
Honduras 13,726 Saudi Arabia 1,045 
Nicaragua 14,393 Arabia, Penin, Sts 995 
Costa Rica 35,556 Bahreir 9,000 
Panama Republic 24,013 Afghanistan 96 
Canal Zone 3,536 India 657 
Cuba ‘ 139,346 Thailand 750 
Jamaica ° 73,651 jochina 37,496 
SE ec. 51.076 British Malaya 2.708 
Dominican Republic . 26,762 jonesia 7,134 
Leeward and Windward Islands 4,809 Philippines 152,902 
Barbados : 9,61) Portuguese Asia 1,000 
Trinidad and Tobago 64,226 Korea 164 
Netherlands Antilles 10,750 Hong Kong 3,850 
Venezuela 169,420 pa 132,465 
British Guiana 68,657 r sei and Nanpo Islands 150 
Surinam 6,275 Cey = 365,315 
Peru .. 92,733 Ghana 33,173 
Bolivia 72,514 Nigeria 80,402 
Chile 20,300 8 h West Africa 8,840 
Brazil 1,751 Madeira Islands 445 
Iceland 8,334 A : 655 
Sweden 4,301 West Port. Africa 1,559 
Norway 34,509 Liberia 2,739 
United Kingdom 161,483 Belgian Congo 58,473 
Netherlands cian 156,352 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 336 
Belgium and Luxembourg 901 Other 12,540 
SOD onda a 7,059 --—- 
West Germany . 240 Totals 2,334,408 
Portugal ........ ; 3,557 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official U.S. sources 


quiet is likely to be the rule for 
some time now unless there is a sub- 
stantial change in the over-all price 
structure due to some unexpected de- 
velopment. 

At the moment, the cost structure 
is displaying a softer undertone with 
springs posted at around 15¢ sack un- 
der the levels of the previous week 
and hard winters off about 5¢ sack 
It was pointed out that this down- 
ward adjustment is unlikely to bring 
out orders since quotations were down 
in that few weeks back and 
turnover remained small. However, it 
is believed that a number of smaller 
bakers here failed to participate in 
the major buying and some appear 
eager to achieve better coverage. 

Quotations Aug. 9, 100 lb. cotton 
sack Spring high gluten $7.15 
7.25, short patent $6.8006.90, 
standard $6.7076.80, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.2576.35: soft 
winter, nearby $5.40@5.50. 


area a 


basis 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
dull the last week. Here and there 
small fill-ins were purchased, but the 
majority of flour and local 
offices of flour mills reported no sales 
during the week. Family flour 


salesmen 


sales 


were also very limited. Directions on 
family flour slowed and in other pa- 
tents directions were reported also 
slow 

Quotations Aug. 10, carlots, cot- 


tons, Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.12@6.44, medium $6.17 
@6.49, short $6.2706.59; spring 
standard patent $6.3976.96, medium 
$6.44@7.01, short $6.49@7.06; high 
gluten $6.69@7.41; advertised family 
flour $7.95; unadvertised family flour 
$6.557°7.46; pastry and cake flours 
$5.88 @ 7.62 


South 


New Orleans: 
was 


Considerable  busi- 
negotiated over the early 
part of the past week, deliveries from 
60 to 120 days, and the moderate 
bookings comprised a fair sized vol- 
ume. Apparently the baking and job- 
bing trades were not completely in 
accord with the going prices and stay- 
ed away from all-out booking for the 
balance of the year, which would ac- 
count for the spotty buying which did 
not represent the estimated needs of 
the trade for the next four months. 
Hard winters and northern springs 
enjoyed the bulk of the passing busi- 
ness, with soft winters regaining some 
of the slack of the past few weeks 
Shipping directions were good and 
stocks on hand adequate for this 


ness 


season 

The export flour business was limit- 
ed to small amount to the Americas, 
and limited inquiries from the Euro- 
pean area. The Netherlands’ bidding 
again too low for acceptance. 
Quotations Aug. 9, in carlots, pack- 


was 


ed in 100 Ib. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.904 
6.10, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear 
$5.107@5.40 spring wheat bakery 
short patent $640@6.60, standard 
$6.20@6.40, first clear $5.70@6, high 
gluten $6.65@6.85; soft wheat short 


patent $5.5075.85, straight $5.10@ 


5.40, first clear $4.50@4.95, high ratio 
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cake $6.0596.40; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.05 @7.35, pastry $6.50@6.65. 
Millfeed 
here last week 
demand in the area. With mixed feed 
still quiet, millfeed moved 
sparingly on a fill-in basis. The trend 
was regarded steady by dealers, who 
said that the supply was adequate 
for the need. Quotations Aug. 9: Bran 
$38.50, gray shorts $45, standard 
midds. $42, in burlap bags 


Pacific Coast 

Portland: Flour bookings picked 
up substantially in both the export 
and domestic trades last week in the 
Pacific Northwest. Prices have settled 
down to a new crop wheat basis and 
bakers and wholesalers are buying 
much more freely. Exports have also 
picked up, with Philippine buyers tak- 
ing flour more freely. Coast mills 
getting most of this business. 
Mill production has risen in the past 


moved 
reflecting slow 


Memphis: 
down 


prices 


business 


are 


couple of weeks with export mills 
grinding around the clock, some of 
them to capacity on a seven-day 
week. Quotations Aug. 10: High glu- 


ten $7.25, all Montana $6.93, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.88; bluestem 
bakers $7.06, cake $7.59, pastry $6.59, 
pie $6.39; whole wheat 100% $6.35, 
graham $5.87, cracked wheat $5.97; 
crushed wheat $6.25 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour business continues to be fairly 
good with some domestic buying re- 
ported along with a limited amount 
of export bookings to the Philippines. 


Quotations Aug. 9: Family $7.90, 
bluestem bakery $6.81, cake $7.69, 
pastry $6.59, pie $6.39; 100% whole 
wheat $6.28, graham $5.78, cracked 


wheat $5.88; high gluten $7.25 


Canada 


There improve- 
in the run situation of Canada 
mills during the past week. Mills 
were still operating around 60% of 
capacity 

Quotations Aug. 10: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for car- 


Toronto: 
ment 


was no 


tage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used 

The harvesting of winter wheat is 
practically completed, and the crop 
is of good quality. There is still some 
reluctance on the part of the pro- 
ducers to sell their wheat at this 
time, anticipating higher prices later 
in the year. At present the price is 
$1.25@1.28 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

No great interest has so far de- 
veloped in winter wheat flour. Some 
small lots have been sold, but the 
situation is far different to that of 


a year ago. At that time it appeared 
there might be some scarcity of good 
quality wheat, and flour buyers were 
anxious to have their requirements 
There is no export move- 
ment of soft wheat fiour. Quotations 
Aug. 10: $3.55, 100 ib. in export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 


covered 


Winnipeg: While Canadian flour ex- 
port clearances to IWA countries in- 
creased, the movement to other de- 
stinations was smaller for the week 
ended Aug. 8, and the combined total 
of 211,700 sacks was 16,200 under the 
previous week. The IWA total was 
60,000 sacks compared with only 22,- 
200 the week previous. Mills report 


no improvement in export demand 
and domestic trade seasonal. Mill 
operations are short of a five-day 


week and there is no build up of sup- 


plies. Prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations Aug. 10: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
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and the British Columbia boundary, 
cotton 100’s, $5.70@6.10; second pa- 
tents, cottons, $5.45@5.85; second pa- 
tents to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@ 
4.70. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Activity in millfeeds 
was slow during the seven-day peri- 
od ending Aug. 9 as meager interest 
was shown in the market. There was 
no bulk demand during the period 
and only light interest in sacked mill- 
feeds at the beginning of the period. 
Lack of bulk demand was attributed 
to mixers not running their plants 
full time while flour mills have had 
improved running time. Quotations 
Aug. 9: Bran $32@33, standard midds. 
$33.50@35.50, flour midds. $40.50@ 
42.50, red dog $43.50@45. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices stabil- 
ized somewhat toward the end of the 
week ending Aug. 12. Pronounced 
weakness earlier in the period caused 
prices to fall $2-3 and, for sacked 
bran, to hit the lowest level in 15 
years. Lack of demand coupled with 
larger supplies because of improved 
mill running time depressed prices 
sharply. Demand from mixers and 
jobbers improved the end of the week 
to stabilize the market somewhat. 
Mill offerings were pretty well clean- 
ed up also helping to steady prices. 
Quotations Aug. 12, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $31@31.50, shorts $36.75 
@37.25, sacked; bran $27.25@28, 
shorts $32.75@33.50, midds. $30.75@ 
31.50, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings ample. 
Bran declined $3 ton and was report- 
ed at the lowest price in 15 years and 
shorts declined $1.50 ton. Quotations 
Aug. 9, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$31.50, shorts $37.50. 

Salina: Demand was slow with bran 
$3.50 a ton lower and shorts $1 lower. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Aug. 9, basis Fansas City: Bran 
$30.50@31, gray shorts $37.50@38. 

Hutchinson: Though millfeed de- 
clined $2 a ton here the past week, 
demand from truckers and jobbers 
was still good. The drop brought 
prices down to the level of two weeks 
ago. Quotations Aug. 9, basis Kansas 
City, per ton, sacked: Bran $31.50@ 
32.75, shorts $36.50@37. 

Oklahoma City: There was a dull 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks., 


f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $36.50@37.00 $32.00@33.00 $38.00@39.00 § 47.00 $46.70@47.00 
Standard midds 40.00 33.50@35.50  40.00@40.50 48.50 48.20@49.00 
Flour midds 48 00@49.00 40.50@42.50 ; 
Red dog $0.00@5!.00 43.50@45.00 560.00@52.00 64.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $3!.00@3!.50 $35.75@36.25 $39.50@4050 $4000@41.256 § 
Shorts 36.75@37.25 41.78@42.25 44.00@45.00 47.00@46.75 
Mill run : 36.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $44 00@45 00 $49.00@50 00 $53.00@564 00 
Winnipeg 34.00@38.00 39.00@4) .00 42.00@45.00 





week in millfeeds 
prices. Bran 
shorts 50¢ lower 


with declining 
$2.50 lower and 
Quotations Aug. 9, 
straight Bran $33@34, millrun 
$37@38, shorts $41442. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes 

Ft. Worth: There slightly 
improved demand and firmer trend in 
millfeed at the week end after a very 
weak market earlier in the week 
The distress offerings seemed to have 
been cleaned up and new offerings 
were light to moderate. Quotations 
Aug. 9, burlaps: Bran $39,.50@40,50, 
gray shorts $447 45, delivered Texas 
common points; $2.50 lower bran 
and $1.50 lower on shorts compared 
with previous week 


closed 


cars: 


was a 


on 


Chicago: The millfeed market re 
mained quiet in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 12 
Buyers were uninterested and prices 
softened further. Observers say the 
market is sick and no recovery is in 
sight. Quotations Aug. 12: Bran 
$36.50@37, standard midds. $40, flour 
midds. $480 49, red dog $50@51 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was rather slow. The price trend was 
steady, Supplies are adequate, Quota 
tions Aug. 9: Bran $35.75036.25 
shorts $41.75% 42.25, St. Louis switch 
ing limits 

New Orleans: Millfeed business has 
weakened considerably since the be 


ginning of the month, with prices ea: 
ing lower and demand doing the same 
lowe! particularly 
A slight improvement 
noted towards 


in spite of costs 
on bulk feeds 
in the situation 
the week end and mixers and 
jobbers took advantage of the low 
price level, particularly those with 
torage facilities. Mills were not over- 


was 


ome 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ 4 $6.35@7.55 $ $ $7. 80@7 90 
Spring top patent 5.970@6.30 : 
Spring high glute 5.95@6.22 7.06@7 66 
Spring short 5.87@6.14 655 651@6.7) 
Spring standard §.80@6.20 5.77@6.04 6.4 6.41 @6 66 
Spring straight ; C) 6.6! 
Spring first clear §.50@5.90 5.45@5.80 6.30 5.862@6.24 
Herd winter family 7.75 @ 6.50@7 50 7.50 
Hard winter short 5.75@5.90 @ 5.55@5 60 @585 6.11@6 56 
Hard winter standard @ 5.45@5 50 5.70 5.96@6.46 
Hard winter first clear 5.56@5 85 @ 4.25@4 45 5.05 5.66 
Soft winter short patent 6.66 @ @ 7 831@6.08 
Soft winter standard 6.00@6.54 @ @ 7.14@7.438 
Soft winter straight @ 6465 6.0 6.13 
Soft winter first clear §.28@5.45 @ 6.35 4860@5.46 
Rye flour, white §.31@5.42 5 00@5.0! 5.09 6 66@56.99 
Rye flour, dark 4.56@4.67 42°@4.26 434 6.10@5 24 
Semolina biend, bulk oc 5.90 @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 

Spring family a: 5 $ @ @ $6.55@7.95 $ 
Spring high gluten 7.12@7.22 7.15@7.25 7.16@7.26 669@7.41 665@6.65 
Spring short 6.77@6.67 680@6.90 681@6.9! 649@706 640@6.60 
Spring standard 6.67@6.77 6.70@680 671@66!| 639@696 4620@6.40 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.40 6465@6.75 602@6.37 
Hard winter short 6.43@6.53 6350645 646@6.56 627@659 640@6.60 
Hard winter standard 6.28@6.38 6.25@6.35 626@6.36 6.12@6.44 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear a e §.10@6.40 
Soft winter family 7.90 
Soft winter short patent @ 5. 50@5 65 
Soft winter straight 5.60@6 05 @ 5. 62@6.07 5.10@5.40 
Soft winter first clear : @ 4560@4.95 
Rye flour, white 6 75@5.65 
Semolina blend, bulk @ 6.83 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ 7.90 Spring top patent $5.80@64.10 $5.70@6.10 
Bluestem 4.8) Bakers 4.70@5.00 4 oy 70 
Pastry 3 59 Winter exports? 3.55 


*100-ib. papers 


+100-ib. export cottons, f.2s 


Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat fiour in 100-lb. papers 





ly pressing except in 
duction 


the heavy pro- 
(Juotations Aug. 9 
$47 (48.75, 


areas 
$40@ 41,2! 
$41@42.25 
Millfeed 


w 


Bran shorts 





midds 


Boston: trading activity 


perked up somewhat in the local 
market last week stimulated to a 
moderate extent by existing poor 


pasturage conditions due to the long 
drouth in certain parts of New Eng- 


land. Most of the trading activity 
centered on the domestic bran and 
middlings as the Canadian supplies 
were rapidly being withdrawn from 
the market, Canadian bran was un- 
changed but the domestic offerings 
were 70¢ to $1 higher Quotations 
Aug. 10: Bran $46.70@47, midds 
$48 20@49 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week. The big mixers’ business 
was off a little and country mixers 
have little incentive to stockpile be- 
cause their consumers are preoc- 


cupied with harvests 
middlings were 
shipment 


Both bran and 
available for spot 
Red dog's shipping position 
was nominal, Running time was down 
from the preceding week and aver 
aged 5 days. Bran ended 50¢ lower 
after being irregular during the week 
Middlings were also up and down 
during the week and ended $1.50 
lower, Red dog held unchanged Quo 
tations Aug. 9: Bran $3839, midds 
$404 40.50, red dog $504 52. Bulk dif- 
ferentials on both 
were $4.50 less 


bran and. midds 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
only fair last week 
good and 
shipment 
local 
feeding 


Supplies continue 
available for immediate 
Oates now plentiful in 
and used by farmers for 
Quotations Aug. 9, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $43.85 7 44.86, 
standard midds, $46.85@48.56, flour 
midds. $54.85755.56, red dog $58.85 4 


59.56 


are 
CcTOpS 


Philadelphia: A better call for mill 


feed continued in the local market 
last week in reflection of unrelieved 
drouth conditions. However, reports 
in the trade indicated that supplies 


were ample. The Aug. 9 list of quota 
tions showed bran off $1 from the 
previous week to $47, standard midds 
down 50¢ to $48.50 and red dog eas 
ing $1 to $64 


Portland: Milifeed sales are weak 


er. Distress cars of millrun were of 
fered as low as $36 ton, but most 
sales were at $36.50737; midds. $43 

Seattle: The millfeed market con 
tinued on the easy side this past 
week with very small demand and 
ample supply. However, there are re 
ports of inquiry for export, and in- 
terest seers to be improving on the 
domestic scene. Quotations Aug. 9 


Millrun $38, standard midds, $43 
Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 


during the past week with demand 
weaker and supply increasing. Mills 
are operating to capacity six days 
per week, 24 hours daily, and are 
booked into September. Quotations 
Aug. 9: Red bran and milirun $37 
midds. $42. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $44, midds. $49. To Califor 
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SANDWICH WINNER—Using fine china to display a champion sandwich 
creation, Wedgwood's “frankly traditional” embossed Queensware in grape 
vine design displays the “Grand Champion of the Year” Schroeder Sandwich. 
The sandwich was created by Rolf Smerling, executive chef of 
won top prize of a gourmet 
Europe and $1,000 in the 1957 National Sandwich Idea Contest, jointly spon 
sored by the National Restaurant Assn, and the Wheat Flour Institute as part 
of August Sandwich Month, The sandwich served on dark toast, features beef 
tenderloin tips browned and simmered in a sauce of sweet red wine and topped 
with blue cheese, 


the Hotel 
tour-for-two of 





San Francisco and 


Winnipeg: Interest is dull and sales 


clevators and warehouses $5 
Demand for millfeed was 
ample, Quotations Aug 


net cash terms, bags 
mixed or straight cars, To- 


Minneapolis: Discounts made for a 


during the seven-day 
which ended Aug. 9. The dis- 
price quoted was $4.55@4.56. 
idvanced 5¢ after the close of 


White patent No 
$4800 4.81, dark $4.254 4.26 
8-9 found rye flour 
into the market for 


ked for the present. Most of 

was done at around $4.66 
sack for medium grades, Current quo- 
White patent rye $5.31 


@5.42, medium 
$4.56 4.67 

St. Louis: Demand w and 
the price trend was up 10¢ for the 
week. The supply is adequate. Quota 
tions Aug. 9: Pure white $5.09, medi 
um $4.89, dark $4.34, rye meal $4.59 


$5.1105.22 dark 


good 


Buffalo: There wa i fair go 
around in rye last week on price con 
cessions by mills. Some consumers 
took the full 120-day coverage but 
most commitments ranged 30 to 60 


days and on up to 90 days. There wa 
a little hesitancy on the part of buy 
because 


ers they didn't like price 
levels even at the substantial dis 
count. Rye ended the week up 10¢ 


Quotations Aug. 9: White $5.85@5.99 
medium $5.65@5.79, dark $5,100 5.24 

Pittsburgh: The long expected 
“blitz” in rye patents came last week 


and there were many sales made in 
the city and over the tri-state area 
Prices proved attractive and con 


tracts will be dated September 1. Di 
rections are for four, five and a 
extending to six months. The 
ing sales were made Aug. 7 and ex 
tended through 


few 


open 


Aug. 9 with some 
mills extending until Aug. 12. Quota 
tions Aug. 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Pure 


white No. 1 $5.75@5.80, medium $5.55 
“5.60, dark $5@5.05, blended $6.16 
@6.26; rye meal $5.25@5.30 

Philadelphia: The local ry 


market 


snapped out of its recent letharg) 
last week and some fairly good 
amounts were said to have changed 


hands. The pick-up was attributed to 
oncessions by mills. However, the 
ifficial posting on white rye was 
$5.7505.85, 15¢ sack above the previ 


week 


Portland: White patent $7.10, pure 


dark $6.10 
Oatmeal 
Winnipeg: The small export busi- 
ri in rolled oats and oatmeal is not 
reflected in western mill production 
nd domestic trade is seasonally slow 
tocks are only moderate and price 


nain firm. Quotations Aug. 10 


Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45% 
).65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces 


prices cash carlots 
roronto: Business in rolled oats and 
tmeal continues about normal for 
the time of year. Quotations Aug. 10 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons. $5.55 
t al in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b 
loronto-Montreal 
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bushels, while at the same time grain 
syhum production in that state ha 


yared to more than 110 million bush 


els, compared with about 24 million 
1956 
On the other hand, the Nebraska 
inter wheat crop has increased by 
ibout 14 million bushels from the 
956 level, yet that state also is indi 
tin i sorghum crop of nearly 52 
iillion bushels, four time is large 
the state production in 1956 
Other significant change in sor 
ium production in other wheat 


ite while minor compared to the 
production shifts noted above, are 
harp percentage-wise. Iowa fo! 
example has boosted its sorghum out 
1956 crop Mis 
than doubled it 
while its soft red 
has shrunk by nearly ten 
llion Oklahoma has boost 
ed its sorghum crop to than 
1 million and California has swelled 
orghum potential to more 
million bushels, or nearly 
wheat crop this year 
Regional, seasonal or othe1 
e believed to have pushed up the 
output this year, but it is 
to observe that the wheat 
rmers are now raphi 
example of the potential of the sor 
hum crop with its new hybrid 
a substitute for wheat 


put three times its 


iri has more sor- 


hum crop wheat 
production 
bushels 


more 


than 
double 


factor 
orgnum 
nificant 


getting i 


seed 


Sorghum Spread Brings Worry 


From the viewpoint of corn, the 
pread of the sorghum crop is omin 
u ilthough its indicated size this 
year of about 418 million bushels 
fall short of some trade estimates 
which ran all the way to the fan 
tastic guess of better than 550 mil 


lion bushels which, if attained, would 


have put USDA in a most serious 
farm price dilemma late this coming 
vinter. A 420-million-bushel rghum 
crop is not seen as dangerou ine 


much of it may be pasture. In past 


ears a sizable part of the orghum 


cre has not been harvested f rain 
ind officials at USDA, notir that 
uch of the increase in rghum 
creage comes from areas where 
drouth has dislocated the local farn 


economy, Say find 


to use the sorghum crop 


those farmers ma 
necessary 
immediate forage and pasture re 
quirements rather than harvest this 
In the Pacific Northwest the state 
Washington has pushed up it 
wheat crop to better than 62 million 
bushels, slightly the 10-year 
With Com 


above 


the still-large 
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modity Credit Corp stocks of old 
crop wheat held there, it seems pos 
sible that USDA may modify its ban 


on the redemption of wheat subsidy 
in-kind payments 
authorizations begin to 
the Foreign Agricultural 
USDA 


once procurement 
fron 


Service ol 


issue 


Spring Wheat Output Down 
Spring wheat production has fallen 


by nearly 38 million bushels from the 


1956 level and is nearly 55 million 
bushels under the 10-year average 
Yields per acre are only slightly 
above the previous year. Some part 


of this reduction in output must be 
attributed to participation in the 


bank 


] 
soll 


Durum wheat about 
at par with estimate of 
slightly more than 39 million bushels 
or about 10 million 
than the 10-year 

A corn 
three 


production is 
last year’s 
bushels large 
average 

excess ol 
itself at 
this trouble 
ahead. Substantial improvement plus 
the large sorghum crop could creat: 
problems for Commodity Stabiliza 
tion Service later. The crop however 
is not yet This crop 
extremely fortunate in 
by comin 


crop slightly in 
billion bushels is of 


time not ominous of 


has been 
recent years 
through to maturity even 
in years when planting has been late 

One of these the vulnerablk 
fringe of the commercial 
corn belt be caught with a kill 
ing frost before normal harvest dat 

and pull CCC out of some 
of its surplus problem 


made 


years 
northern 
may 


large part 


Trade sources report that free mar 


ket corn is in tight supply and fore 

casts are being made that the trad 
and feed industry will have to buy 
back from the low loan level corr 
held at farm-storage level at least 50 
million bushels of that commodity 
Such a drain on stocks should eas« 
the storage pressure on CCC late! 
this year, particularly if it continues 


to push its export 
modity. CCC 
nual mov 
year of about 
Shrinkage of 
year to a 


bushels a 


sales of the com 
now anticipates an an 
ement for this 
150 million bushels 
the crop this 
estimated 3.065 billion 
compared with 3.4 billion 


corn crop 


corn 


now 


last year is about offset with the in 
crease in grain sorghums close by the 
corn belt which would modify an 
outbreak of extreme bullishness for 


this winter 
information for 
could reverse this 

In the 


have 


corn late However, ad 


verse crop Sept l 


observation 


eastern deficit area there 


been some substantial cuts in 


Pennsylvania the 


crop is off this year to about 57 mil 


corn production. In 


lion bushels, or a cut of more than 
14 million from 1956. In corn state 
along the Atlantic Seaboard where 


there has been a prolonged drouth 
all states south of Pennsylvania 
through North Carolina are now esti 
mated to be off nearly 65 million 
bushels from last year’s crop. In ad 
dition the East Coast dr 
ing heavy inroads 


uth is mak- 


into pasture and 


forage supplies normally held for 
winter supply are being consumed 
However, the corn shortage in the 
East Coast states would have its 
major impact on local feed plants of 
the big manufacturers, meaning per 


haps that their local supplies may h« 


inadequate and that they will have 
to import carbohydrates before next 
year to meet their needs 

If such a condition develops—and 


at this date local farmers 
given up hope for recovery in 
the local crop—it would act as a prop 


have about 
any 


on corn prices in the commercial 
corn belt 
The soybean crop, now estimated 


at about 428 million, falls short of 
(1 ANALYSIS oF e 28) 
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USDA CROP REPORT 
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central and southern states finally 


mopping up harvest operations by 
late Ju 
Final outturns in central and 
uthern area generally. dd_ not 
reach favorable pre-harvest expecta- 


tions. Much of the wheat was rather 
poor quality 
in the north- 
ern plains and northwestern states 
have generally exceeded earlier ex- 
pectations but did not offset declines 
in central, eastern and southern 
states. States along the lower Mis- 
issippi River, southern Great Lakes 
ind Atlantic Coast experienced dis- 
ippointment with average yields de- 
clining 5 to 10 bu. from the favorable 
expectations of June 1 and, in some 
instances, even of July 1, USDA said. 

In sharp contrast, the Northern 
Plains, upper Rocky Mountain and 
Northwest tates generally 
emerged from the winter with good 
prospects that have climbed steadily 
is excellent weather persisted during 
the spring and early summer. Sev- 
eral states in these areas are now 
forward to record or near- 
record yields 

The indicated yield of 22.2 bu. per 
harvested acre is the highest of rec- 
ord and compares with 20.6 bu. last 
year and the average of 18.6 bu 

As the delayed harvest in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ina and Ohio finally got underway 
with clearing weather after the first 
week of July, outturns were sadly 
urprising to many growers. The per- 
sistent wet weather of late May and 
June took heavier toll than had 
been expected. Production in_ this 
important producing six-state area 
is nearly a third pelow last year. 
Much of the acreage had lodged bad- 
ly by early July under the pressure 
of excessive moisture and high winds. 
Combining was slow even under the 
favorable mid-July weather because 


Early harvest returns 





loOKIN 


the difficulty of securing the down 


grain was further complicated by 
rank vegetative growth of legume 
eedings and of weeds. Quality of the 
grain uffered, with considerable 
price discounting of July deliveries 

In Nebraska, favorable prospects 
on July 1 were maintained though 
wet weather hampered harvest oper- 
itions and reduced quality. Colorado 


yields continued to improve through 
maturity but frequent showers dur- 
ing July delayed harvest, with some 
reduction in potential yield and qual- 
ity 

Record yields were in prospect in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and 
near-record yields were expected in 
Wyomir ind Montana. This five- 
tate area reaped the benefits of near 
ideal weather combined with yield 
increments due to heavier fertiliza- 
tion and improved varieties. The only 
pessin n expressed was that some 
losse vere caused by the extremely 
neavy crop 


Yields per acre in all South At- 


lantic and South Central states ex- 
cept | were below last year with 
ome states showing reductions of 
more than a third. Throughout this 
irea yields fell below earlier ex- 
pectatior is unfavorable weather 
mnditions during maturity and har- 
est resulted in poor filling and in- 


creased harvest losses Much of the 
shrivelled, resulting in a 
it test weight, or showed discolor- 


rail wa 


ition from excessive moisture 
Prospective production of all spring 
wheat howed a slight reduction 
during July and is now ind cated at 
224 million bushels. A crop of this 


size would be nearly 15% smaller 
than the 1956 production of 262 mil- 
lion bushels and 16% below average. 
Prospective yield per harvested acre 
at 18.6 bu. compares with 18.5 bu. 
in 1956 and the average of 14.3 bu. 

The prospective crop of durum 
wheat is forecast at 39 million bush- 
els, down 2% from July 1 prospects. 
A crop of this size would be slightly 
less than the 1956 production of 39.6 
million bushels but would exceed the 
average production of 29.6 million 
bushels. Rust damage is not a serious 
factor in this year’s crop as resis- 
tant varieties and weather conditions 
have limited the danger of this haz- 
ard 

North Dakota production pros- 
pects of 25.1 million bushels are un- 
changed from the July 1 forecast. 
Hot July weather forced the crop 
to mature ahead of normal and low- 
ered yields in some areas. However, in 
the main durum wheat area growing 
conditions were generally favorable 
and the increased use of new im- 
proved varieties gives promise of a 
favorable outturn. Dry, hot weather 
retarded development in Montana 
with production prospects reduced 
rather sharply from July 1 and much 
light-weight grain is expected, par- 
ticularly in the north central area. 
M.nnesota and South Dakota experi- 
enced very favorable moisture con- 
d tions during July with most of the 
crop too far advanced to be seriously 
affected by high mid-July tempera- 
tures. Harvest was underway by 
August 1 in southern portions of the 
durum area 

A crop of 185.4 million bushels 
is forecast for the production of 
spring wheat other than durum, 
slightly more than the 185.2 million 
bushels forecast as of July 1. Pros- 
pective production is 22% below the 
average of 238.9 million bushels and 
17% less than the 1956 crop of 222.6 
million bushels 

Estimated production in each of 
the hard winter states, except Mon- 
tana, is the same or higher than a 
month ago despite periods of hot 
weather during July. Damage from 
rust and insects has not been serious 
th's year. Harvesting was well under- 
way in Minnesota and South Dakota 
by August 1 and was getting started 
in North Dakota 

Production of all corn is forecast 
at 3,066 million bushels—-2% above 
the July 1 forecast, 11% below last 
year and 2% below average The 
change from last month is attrib- 
uted largely to a transition from 
cool wet weather to near normal 
weather in most of the main pro- 
ducing states. The yield is indi- 
cated at 42.4 bu. per harvested acre 
compared with the record of 45.4 
last year and the average of 37.8 

The current forecast of 1957 bar- 
ley production, at 432 million bush- 
els, is 16% above the 372 million 
bushels produced in 1956 and 48% 
above average. It exceeds slightly 
the previous record crop of 429 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1942 

Production of rye is estimated at 
26.4 million bushels, about 23% larger 
than the 1956 crop, 20% above aver- 
age and practically the same as the 
July 1 forecast teduced prospects 
in all except four states east of the 
Mississippi River were about offset 
by improved yields in several states 
west of the Mississippi. Yield per 
acre is estimated at 154 bu. the 
highest of record: this is 2.2 bu. 
above last year and 2.7 bu. above 
average 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Douglas Harkness, serving till now 
as resources minister in the recently- 
elected Canadian Conservative gov- 
ernment, has been named minister of 
agriculture by John Diefenbaker, 
prime minister. He succeeds James 
G. Gardiner. 


Charles C. Reynolds, president of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, motored with his family to Red 
River, New Mexico, for a two-week 
vacation 


John H. Chain, vice president and 
assistant general manager of Acme 
Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, has re 
turned from a summer vacation in 
Long Beach and Laguna Beach, Cali 
fornia, and a stop in Utah to visit 
relatives 


Charles H, Johnson, formerly sales 
manager for Crete Mills, Inc., Crete, 
Neb.. has moved to Los Angeles, where 
he has purchased a retail business 
operation, dealing in fine candies and 
confectionery items 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Mulroy 
have announced the birth of a boy 
July 31 in Kansas City. This is their 
sixth boy. They also have two girls 
Mr. Mulroy is president of Flour 
Mills of America, Ine 

a 

William Reeder has been elected a 
director of the Atwood (IIL) Grain 
and Supply Co, Reelected directors 
were A. J. Kamm, president; W. M. 
Bragg, secretary; Oscar Brewer, Ed- 
ward Suhl, Harry Knobloch and 
Ralph Cordts, 

e 

Robert Imbs, secretary-treasurer, 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, has 
returned from a European vacation 
trip of several weeks, including an 
extended stay in Switzerland 


€ 
Clarence 8S, Bell, has been appoint 
manager, south and east, 
and Louis R. King has been appointed 
sales manager, central and west, for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed division 
Mr. Bell was formerly sales managet 
in the southeast for the division's 
plants at Nashville, Tenn,, and 
Gainesville, Ga. He joined Pillsbury 
in 1951 after 
farm manager for 


ed ale 


serving as research 
tallard & Ballard 
Co. Mr. King has been plant sales 
manager in Los Angeles since Sep 
tember, 1956. He joined the company 
feed division as a salesman in 1950 
ubsequently handled advertising, 
ile promotion and sales training 
i gnments 
* 

Truitt Kennedy, manager of the 
Ft. Worth branch office of Cargill 
Inc., has been named “merchant of 
the year by the company’s grain 
di yn. Mr. Kennedy has been with 
Cargill in Ft. Worth since 1949. He 
is a graduate of Texas Christian Uni 
versity 

z 

Frank Steinmetz has been appoint 
ed manager of personne! and training 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed division 
it was announced by G. R. Peterson, 
general manager of the division. Mr 
Steinmetz will be responsible for all 
personnel programs and the develop 


ment of sales training programs for 


the entire division, Mr. Peterson said 
Mr. Steinmetz is a graduate of 


DePauw University. He joined Pills- 
bury's feed division in 1950. He was 
formerly manager of the sales service 
department 

e 

A visitor in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade Building Aug. 5 was BE, W. 
Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., Den 
ton, Texas 

- 

M. M, Schaller, a former business 
system analyst with Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has joined the management con 
sulting firm of Stanton, Pittelkow, 
Bann and Associates in St. Paul, 
Minn 

a 

W. G. Pelmear, Crosfield & Body, 
Lid., has been reappointed to a sec 
ond term as president of the Bristol 
Channel and West of England Corn 
Trade Assn. A, G, Porter, Hosegood 
Industries, Lid 
dent 


becomes vice presi 


. 

George H. Coppers, president, Na 
tional Biscuit Co.,, New York, has 
been reappointed a member of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce's manu- 
facture and industrial development 
committee 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chica 
zo, attended a meeting of the federa- 
tion's transportation committee in 
Kansas City, Mo., on Aug. 9 


. 

A. J. Kamm has been reelected 
president of the Atwood Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. Edward Shul was elected vice 
president Richard Fay 
who retired from the board this year 
W. M. Bragg was renamed secretary 
treasure! 


succeeding 


inteumeaioeal Blesties 
Stephen E. Budd, Jr., 
Sales Training Head 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Stephen E, Budd, Jr., 
as U.S. sales training director for 
grocery product: 

Mr. Budd is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and a former Minneapolis 
branch manager for Snow Crop fro- 
zen foods. Prior to coming with In- 
ternational, he wa issistant to the 
president of Minute Maid Corp., New 
York 

He will be in charge of conducting 
the sal training program for all 

tobin Hood" flour grocery salesmen 
in the US 


Grain Dealers Propose 
Headquarters Shift 


ST. LOUIS—-At the annual meet- 
ing of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. in Toledo Sept. 9-10, the 
executive committee will propose a 
change in by-laws to permit the re- 
location of the association's head- 
quarters office to Washington, D.C 

The corporation office will remain 
in St. Louis, since the association is 
chartered in Missouri 

The move is being taken this year 
since the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change is being abandoned in favor 
of a new building, although the way 
was opened for consolidation of the 
association's office in 1953 
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SLENDERELLA SANDWICHES—Just in time for celebrating National Sand- 
wich Month comes the General Baking Co.'s Slenderella bread—said to be so 
new in taste and appesrance it even adds excitement to those old favorites, 
ham ‘hn’ cheese. The fine-textured golden-flecked loaf is a white, special formula 
bread containing more protein and more vitamins and minerals than other 
bread. Especially good for people on calorie restricted diets, it also appeals 
to mothers of growing families where sandwiches are staple, General says. 


“FE xtra-Fortified” 





Detroit, Toledo Test Market Centers for 
General’s New Slenderella Bread 


DETROIT — Two well-known cor- 
porations have joined forces to cre- 
ate an extra-fortified loaf of bread 
said to be formulated especially to 
reinforce the modern diet. The joint 
announcement of a “Slenderella Spe- 
cial Formula Bread” was made July 
31 by Lawrence L., Mack, president 
of Slenderella International, and Rus- 
sell J. Hug, president of General 
Baking Co., New York. 

The Detroit and Toledo areas have 
selected as the first markets 
for the Slenderella bread. Plans call 
ventual national distribution, It 
is Slenderella's initial entry into the 
licensing field 

In telling the story of the first 
food product to bear the name of 
the world's largest slenderizing sys- 
tem, Mr. Mack said, “The idea of 
Slenderella bread emerged from re- 
search into the diet patterns of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who 
have learned to be ‘calorie-conscious. 
tread is still one of our most im- 
portant foods, yet it is often the first 
food to be dropped from slenderizing 
menus 

“More proteins and more vitamins 

not are required by people on 
calorie-restricted diets, For this rea- 
son, we have ereated a special for- 
mula, white, extra-fortified bread 
which contains highly concentrated 
amounts of protein, minerals and 
This extra nourishment al- 


been 


for f 


less 


vitamins 


lows Slenderella bread to assume an 
important role in the modern menu 
plan. Its conclusion helps assure the 


necessary intake of nutrients while 
calories are being cut.” 

Mr. Hug pointed out that Slender- 
ella bread is not a reducing bread 
‘Its high nutrient content makes it 
ideal family fare and it should have 
great appeal for active people of 
every age and weight,” Mr. Hug stat- 
ed, “It is especially suitable for those 
on calorie-restricted diets.” 

Slenderella bread will kick-off in 
the Detroit market on a local adver- 
tising and publicity budget to exceed 
$100,000 for the first 13-week mar- 


keting span. Four-color newspaper 
ads plus radio, television and bill- 
board advertising are scheduled. Ma- 
jor point-of-sale promotions will in- 
volve full cooperation of local grocers 

Continuing its traditional favor- 
ing of radio over television as an 
advertising medium, Slenderella ha 
slated top Detroit radio personalities 
to deliver its bread commercials, Lo- 
cal newspapers will carry 103 news- 
paper ads. 

Smartly packaged in white with 
bright orange, brown and deep blue 
elongated harlequin diamonds to em- 
phasize the loaf's slim look, the bread 
is “slender sliced,” 

“It tastes good, and 
homemade flavor,” Mr 

“This extra nourishment allows 
Slenderella bread to asstime a piv- 
otal position in the modern diet plan 
Its inclusion on the everyday family 
menu, as well as in reducing diets 
helps you eat less and still get the 
full supply of vitamins and minerals 
for good health and active living.” 

Four slices of the bread are said 
to supply an individual's minimum 


full- 


has a 
Hug says 


daily requirement percentages of: 
Vitamin B,, 35%; vitamin B,, 12%; 
vitamin D, 30%; Niacin, 20%; iron, 


23%; calcium, 13%. 

Gluten is added to the bread both 
to increase the protein content and 
to strengthen the cell structure so 
that a loaf of good volume, softness 
and grain structure can be obtained 
with the higher-than-average amounts 
of other ingredients, it is explained 
Slenderella bread also contains a 
higher amount of fat-free milk than 
average enriched white bread, with a 
milk to flour ratio of 8 to 100 

The approximate protein and im- 
portant amino acid composition of 
Slenderella bread compared to aver- 
age enriched bread is shown below: 


—Amount in 100 gm.— 


Average 
Slenderella enriched 
bread bread 
Protein (gm.) ...... 12.2 6.2 
Lysine (mg.) ... 438 233 
Tryptophane (mg.) 136 77.5 
Methionine (mg.) ... 230 148 
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Edition of Cereal Laboratory Methods, 
AACC Publication, Brought Up-to-Date 


CEREAL LABORATORY 
METHODS, (6th Edition) 
compiled by the Commit- 
tee on Revision, American 
Association of Cereal 
Chemists, edited by Emery 
C. Swanson. Published by 
AACC at University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., price $11. 


Cereal Laboratory Methods, to 
unfamiliar with the book, is 
just that. It is a compendium of meth- 
ods used and accepted in laboratories, 
large and small, whether they be part 
of a milling or baking organization. 
Into its compilation has gone the 
thinking of cereal chemists working 
in universities, research establish- 
ments, private and official, and indus- 
trial firms all over the world. Behind 
it is the authority of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 
First published in 1922, it was com- 
pletely revised in 1928 and that edi- 
tion had to be reprinted the follow- 
ing year, such was the demand among 
technologists. Further complete re- 
visions were undertaken in 1941 and 
1947 and now the publisher has 
brought out a new, and much larger 
edition. The co-workers on the pro- 
ject had to revise more than half 
the original material in the light of 
modern knowledge and experience. 
Moreover, details are given of the 
many new methods which were un- 
heard of even 10 years ago. 
Significant is the style of presenta- 
tion. It bespeaks at once the analyti- 
cal mind of the scientist. It is a book 
prepared for scientists by scientists. 
For instance, AACC’s committee on 
revision, with Emery C. Swanson, edi- 
tor, have dispensed with chapters 


those 


and substituted categories, of which 
there are 100, consisting of “deter- 
minations,” such as the determination 
of acids, amylase activity, calcium, 
moisture.or any of the many things 
that the working chemist or tech- 
nician wishes to determine speedily 
and, withal, accuracy. 

Mr. Swanson’'s preface to this sixth 
edition bespeaks the care which has 
been taken to insure accuracy, a 
facet so essential in an advanced tech- 
nical work of this nature. 

The compiling editors have gone a 
long way to make reference ready 
and easy. Each of the major cate- 
gories is divided into specific tests. 
The revision, too, now contains a 
methods index, equivalent to a table 
of contents, and a materials index. 
These aids facilitate the search for 
methods applicable to specific sub- 
stances for which analysis is required. 

In dealing with specific items of 
equipment or apparatus, the editors 
have not been afraid to use the 
names of individual manufacturing 
firms. This presents a major advan- 
tage for in many instances knowledge 
of the name of the manufacturer of 
a recommended piece of equipment is 
an aid to finalizing a problem where 
speed is essential. So many technical 
publications are unnecessarily coy 
about mentioning names of commer- 
cial firms, no matter how highly re- 
garded 

Though the book runs to 528 pages 
plus 18 pages of methods index and 
25 tables, not a word has been wasted 
It is concise in presentation and, 
most importantly, a practical work. 
What could have been confusing and 
complex, even to the experienced 
worker, becomes a valuable guide. 





State Wheat Commission in Planning 
Stage for Washington Producers 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Growers 
is to make a second attempt to es- 
tablish a Wheat Commission in the 
state. Efforts to secure the formation 
of a commission were made early in 
1956, but they failed. 

Immediate action is now proposed, 
according to Verne Barbre, associa- 
tion president. A study of the results 
of two recent surveys indicates that 
three out of four of the farmers an- 
swering questions favored the estab- 
lishment of a commission. Mr. Barbre 
considers that the reports of the suc- 
cess of other marketing groups have 
been a strong factor in bringing a 
change of mind. In reply to the sur- 
vey, many farmers referred to the 
effective job done by the Oregon 
Wheat Commission, particularly in 
opening up new and bigger export 
markets. 

The first step to be taken involves 
the sending of a petition to the state’s 
director of agriculture asking for a 
referendum. The director will then 
establish a list of eligible growers, 
hold hearings and schedule the refer- 
endum, The expectation is that voting 
can be arranged to take place this 
fall. 

If the referendum results in ac- 
ceptance of the commission plan, the 
organization will function as a state 
agency. At least two thirds of the 
commissioners will be wheat grow- 
ers. The commissioners will be elect- 
ed by the producers themselves 

Mr. Barbre says that the two main 
jobs of the commission will be mar- 


keting and research. In detail, the 
members will support research for 
new wheat varieties, find new domes- 
tic uses for wheat, help develop new 
wheat products, investigate ways 
wheat can be used by industry, and 
promote the sale of Washington- 
grown wheat in foreign markets. 

To support these activities, the 
commission will be authorized to col- 
lect up to %¢ bu. for all wheat sold 
in the state. 

Country grain dealers 
urged to acquaint themselves with 
the procedures and provisions de- 
tailed in the proposal and to advise 
growers on the advantages of the 
scheme. By this means, the associa- 
tion hopes to overcome some of the 
apathy that led to the failure of the 
1956 attempt. 


are being 


——“SREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


H. W. Schaefer Dies 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
W. Schaefer, a 
who was 


Herbert 
native of Minnesota 
associated with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in Sacramento from 1922 
until 1950, died recently at Reno, 
Nev., where he owned a furniture 
store 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MACARONI FIRM EXPANDS 
KANSAS CITY 





American Beau- 


ty Macaroni Co. will complete a 50% 
operational expansion when it takes 
up occupancy of its modernistic, one- 
plant 

in August. 


story 
here 


office, and warehouse 


late 
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Henry Simon Plans Stock Market M1AG ouanrup te PuRIFIER 40 VK 


New Headquarters 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Ltd., the British machinery 
firm, has announced the removal of 
its U.S. branch headquarters to 721 


Henry Simon, 


millin 


West Lake Street, Minneapolis 8, 
effective Sept. 1. The telephone num- 
ber will be Taylor 77-3867 
Simon resident manager in the U 
S. is Eric A. Stange 
BREA Ss Tre Ss ’ re 
NEIL LOAN DIES 
Neil L. Loan, 73, sales representa- 
ti vr Maritime Milling Co. of 
Buffalo, in the Rochester area for 
the last 15 years, died Aug. 4 after 
i long illness 





BU. VS. CWT. 





had 
that 
begin at once. 


already been made, led to sug- 


gestions trading in cwt. should 

AFMA purchasing agents, anxious 
to investigate all phases of the 
change, immediately recognized many 
problems the commodity exchanges, 
grain handlers and the federal gov- 
ernment would have to work out si- 
multaneously to avoid confusion. Fur- 
ther study was deemed advisable. It 
was suggested that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could make this 


study if there was enough industry 
support. Favorable industry reaction 
was immediate and USDA was 
swamped with letters from individ- 
uals and from grain, feed and farm 


organizations, 


An open meeting May 1, 1957, was 
staged by the AFMA committee of 
purchasing agents to give Dr. Wil- 
liam Faught, co-author of the USDA 
study, a chance to give the highlights 
of his report in person. Over 100 rep- 
resentatives of grain, farm, and al- 
lied industry groups, and the federal 
government, discussed the change to 


cwt. and suggested a time table for 
the conversion. There was consider- 
able demand by representatives of 
producer and consumer organizations 
to start grain trading on the cwt. 
basi immediately. However, repre- 
sentatives of commodity exchanges 
and the federal government pointed 
out some of the difficulties which 
could occur if timing of the change- 
over was not correct 

In an effort to establish this time 


table, the committee of purchasing 


agents polled the entire AFMA mem- 
bership following the May 1 meeting 
Ninety-eight per cent of the feed 
manufacturers favored a change of 
grain trading to the cwt. basis by 
July 1, 1958. Only 2% opposed the 
change 

At the same time, The National 
Conference on Weights & Measures 
passed a resolution urging the U.S 


Agric 
tate department 
ind interested industry 


Department of 
eral 


ulture, the sev- 
of agriculture, 
and business, 
individually and collectively, to move 
with definite plans toward the official 


adaption of the cwt. as the basic 
unit for trading in grains 
When it was learned that USDA 


officTals planned to use the cwt. as 
the basis for their grain loan program 
effective July 1, 1958, opposition was 
registered to the change-over by the 


Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn 

AFMA officials have requested a 
meeting of all interested organiza- 
tions to make immediate plans for the 
change-over in grain trading to cwt. 
on July 1, 1958. 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Aug. 
o 

















2, 9 
1957 1957 1957 
I ow Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 1%, 27 28 28 
Allis-Chalmers m% 32 “4 33% 
Am. Bakeries Co. 7% 1% 36 36 
Am, Cyanamid my 41% 43% 43 
A-D-M Co. iy th Ri) 45 
Borden 62% 1% oO Mw 
Cont. Baking Co 33%, 20% 40M, 
Pid, $5.50 oO 95 95 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 2%, 28 a1 at 
Pid. 87 i164 145 147% 147 
Cream of Wheat 0 2ah& 30 
Dow Chemical Gay, rhs 1) 
Gen. Baking Co i ” 19% 10 
fd. $8 135 128 130% 130 
Gren. Foods Corp 9% 40 in 48 
General Mills, tne 6 57%, G1 oo 
rtd, 5% ns 100 102 103 
Merck & Co. vw 79% 385, 38 
Natl. Bisenit Co 10 BS 38 38 
Ptizer, Chas. 654% 42% 58% 57 
rtd. 97 a9% 89% 89% 
Pillsbury Mills, tne 44% 320% 43 42% 
Procter & Gamble My 4% 49 49 
Quaker Oats Co 17% 33% 35 35 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 48% 431 41%, 31 
Std. Brands, tne im% «=S7% 42 41% 
Sterling Drug 5%, 25% 38% 32% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 74 oy, 70 oy, 
tn. Bise. of Am 0%, 26 27 27 
Victor Ch. Works. 33% 25% 31% 31% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 1125%% 14% 144% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, 83.25 Pfd 112% 113% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 7 sO 
Natl. Biscuit Co., 87 Pfd, 4% 145% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 84 Pfd, a) 1% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 123% 125% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd, a ol 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 75 75% 
tn, Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. a6 ROT 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pid, 75 nO 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 87% au 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Aug. Aug. 

2, 9, 

1957 1957 1057 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bise, Corp 6% ™% 4% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
3% 3% 






Hathaway WBak., Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart Corp 


of New York 28% 20% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York, 85 Pid ORY, poy, 
Horn & Uardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd 116 118 
Omar, Ine. 9% int 
Wagner Baking Co 1 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 75 KO 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


duly Aug. 
6 2 





1957 1957 
High Low Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 7.0 
rid. HK 5) 51 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 
‘ Food Prod 150 3.25 4.25 
A aY% ™ x 
rtd. MO 2% «646 
Catelli Food, A 2 19 20 
ib mi, 4 
Cons, Bakeries i% 5% 1% 
Federal Grain 44% 26 26 
Pid. my, «62h 
Gren, Bakeries 600 485 5.75 
Int, Mig., Pfd 43 KO 
Lake of the Woods, 
Prd 126 122 24 122 
Maple teaf Mig a, 7 1% ~ 
Ptad. o% aA, "RS a41™% 
MeCabe Grain, A 6 “4 24 
“B “ r21K, 2h 22% 
Ogilvie Flour ‘4 a) 31% 31% 
rtd. 165 135 135 
Std. Brands 10 
Toronto Bley. al) 17% 4% ay, 
United Grain, A 16% 15% 16% DbY 
Weston, G., A 17% 18% %@™% 4 
B 2% 19% 2 20 
Pid, 4%% ot 45 wn 


*Less than board lot 
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Plan Bulk Facilities 


NEW ULM, MINN.—The Interna- 
tional Milling Co. plant here has peti- 
tioned the city 
hearing to 


council for a public 
consider vacating the 
south half of a street adjoining the 
plant. In presenting the petition, 
plant officials said the plant must pro- 
duce bulk as well as packaged feed 
to “stay in its highly competitive 
field,” and loading and unloading 
equipment and storage facilities are 
needed. The firm has determined 
that there is no place on its property 
suitable for the expansion, and it is 
forced to ask purchase of street area 
from the city. 











AG 
or — 


One of our satisfied customers in the United States writes: 
“Having operated our MIAG quad purifier for about 8 months, | am 
happy to report that it has enabled us to bring about a substantial 
improvement in the performance of the mill. Both the management and 
members of the board have expressed satisfaction with the evidence 
of a satisfactory return on the investment.” 

(Original letter in our file in Minneapolis) 


MIAG 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. FEDERAL 9-0319 


THE TRIMONT CORPORATION, LTD. 


P. O. BOX 25, STATION H MONTREAL, CANADA 








USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 





Cippraised 
yY 


PATCHIN 





“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Bivd. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 














“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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(Continued from page 





the forecasts of better than 450 mi! 
lion bushels. Competent observer 
within the government doubt that 


the crop will improve in volume from 


now until harvest basing this judg 
ment on the lateness of planting in 
many states of the major bean belt 
The soybean crop news is not the 
estimated size of the crop as indi 
cated on Aug. 1, but the state yields 


per acre as compared with the plant 
ing date behind the optimum date 
The major bean belt plantings in 
Illinois are said to have been about 
28 days behind the optimum date and 
according to the Aug. 1 crop report 
yields will be off about 7.55 bu. an 
acre from last year and 1.5 bu. an 
acre from the 10-year average, Simi 
lar reductions in yields of substantial 
magnitude are reported for Indiana 
where, according to USDA's Beltsville 
soybean specialists, some of Indiana 
planting dates indicate to them that 
it would not be economical to plant 
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“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millerea KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
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MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
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The Morrison Milling Co. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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a bean crop in some of that 


tate this year. 


parts 


Other state reports indicate 
ther confirmation of USDA special- 
ists on the probable reduction in 
yields this year because of late plant- 
ing. In Iowa, for example, where 
about 90% of the crop had been 
planted June 10, the yields per acre 


fur- 


are estimated at about 24 bu., up 
from 20 bu. last year and also up 
from the 10-year average 

However, since USDA specialists 
ay that the bean crop is the most 
prodigal consumer of water of any 


plant under their observation it may 
be possible that unless  beneficia! 
rains close to the bloom per- 
iod of the plant even the yield leve! 
ultimately be reduced 


come 


may 
For 


Iowa, 


every state, except Ohio and 
indications are that late plant- 
ings of beans will mean reduction in 
yields from last year and generally 
not better than the 10-year average 

On the export side of the new 
bean crop the early harvest areas of 
Florida and Alabama are showing 
better production than last year. O 


the other hand in the Delta state 
of Arkansas and Mississippi yielc 
ire down sharply in the former and 


off in Mississippi, with total produc 
tion off more than six million bushels 
for both states this year. 

Reduced production in these early 
export-availability states would indi 
that forward sales of beans by 
exporters might find them short of 
beans on shipping schedules and com 
pelled to bid for beans to meet berth 
ng of ships. 

The barley crop is up substantially 
last year, nearly 50 million 
The northwest barley 
is said to be of light test weight 
probably of feed grade. California 
barley production is up approximate- 
ly 20 million bushels. Production in 
the Dakotas is up about 12 million 
bushels; in Montana about 14 million; 
Idaho and Colorado production is also 
up substantially. 

The big barley production bulge is 
emphasized on the Pacific Coast, 
much barley is now being 
rown for the Far East export mat 
ket and the rising demand for do 
feeding requirements 

The Pacific Coast market is a new 
problem in feed grains. It is now seen 
that attractive trucking rates for 
orghum grains from the Southwest 
on a return load basis for perishable 
produce grown in California trucked 
to the Southwest may set the price 
ideas for that local market, and pos 


cate 


trom 


bushels crop 


where 


estic 








sibly for export to the Middle Fast 
ind India where there is a strong 
market for sorghum grains 
(Continued from page 9) 
balance of the current crop year 
They say that deliveries of old crop 
corn from loan programs in areas 
where there have been heavy rains 
ind high humidity conditions will 


to be offered on the market be- 
a lack of storage 
lhe officials appreciate that the in- 
dustry and the feeders will have to 
back corn from the low-loan 
farm stored holdings of the 1956 crop 
in the magnitude of probably 50 mil- 
lion bushels or more. But they com- 
ment that the net effect will be about 
the same no matter where the corn 
rinates. They stress that they are 
not trying to depress the domestic 
corn market, 
CSS has problems which cannot be 
ived short of a substantial reduc- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corp. 


have 


cause of space 


buy 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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Canada Cilive detail of 
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itu education experience reference 
i sllable Also 
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b onfidence, (hu 
employes know of th roancy Mar 
replle Laborator Pr. ©“; Box 84f Win 
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SALESMAN, 
cutive ibility highest 

repr nt mill in 
greater New Yor ire Address Ad No 
Northwestern Miller, 551 Fifth 
Ave New York 1 N. ¥ 


TOP-NOTCH FLOUR COL- 
lege graduate exe 


reference wishe 





MACHINERY WANTED 
————EE 


WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Rollie 9x30 or 9x36 What have you to 
offer? Spangiers Flour Milla, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa 











WANTED TU BLY — KRICHAKDSON 
scales, bag closing muchines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E Hagan Mill Machinery, Kox 574, 


Jefferson City, Mo 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


hintiniatniie: 





FOR SALE—275-sack soft wheat flour mill 
located in west central New York State. 
Mill equipment with modern machinery 
and driven by water power with electric 
motors as auxiliary power. Wheat stor- 
age capacity 18,000 bushels. Address Ad 
No. 2945, e@ Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 











stocks. What they are saying is this 
The corn surplus is in every farm 
crib, in every CCC bin site and the 
answer to CCC dominance of the 
market is to eliminate the huge 
stocks wherever they may be. 


CCC officials say they cannot con- 
trol the delivery of old crop corn to 
its account when it makes high mois- 
ture and, consequently, they 
will continue to move these stocks 
wherever the market is but they 
they will not move punitively 
to depress the open market price for 
this commodity to the extent that 
they can operate their stocks. 

CSS will continue in the corn ex 
port market, steadily encouraged by 
the success of 


grade 


insist 


its sales on a bid ba- 
SIS. 

The trade and the commodity mar- 
kets should understand that CSS does 
not control all the factors of the mar 
ket and its disposition policy 
has to be governed by the quality of 
the corn which will be delivered to 
it 


place 


Any substantial reduction in the 
current estimated corn outturn plus 
the optimistic disposal avenues now 
seen may make for a_ substantial 


boost in domestic corn prices later. 
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Cereal Grains Help Develop 
Growing Livestock Economy 


By Karl Brandt 
Stanford University 


The greatest and most consequen- 
tial shift in the entire cereal econ- 
omy of this country is the transfer 
of more and more grain to the feed 
trough. For agriculture in general the 
trend is toward more and more use 
of acreage through livestock. 

This consumption shift has been 
possible only because of the change 
in the utilization of the total avail- 
able supply of grain. As people cur- 
tailed their consumption of starch 
calories (from 225 lb. of wheat flour 
and semolina in 1879 down to 129 Ib. 
in 1953) they increased their con- 
sumption of fats, a large part of 
which produced by grain-consum- 
ing animals. Dairy cows supply most, 
followed by hogs, chickens and beef 
cattle, in that order. 

In the free market economy it is 
the consumer who allocates the na- 
tion’s resources by voting with dol- 
lars and cents through his purchases. 
Thus he exercises his prerogative of 
satisfying his wants according to his 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Keeping up to 
date on our nation’s fast-changing 
economy is a breathtaking task, says 
Karl Brandt, author of the talk from 
which the portions appearing below 
were taken. Mr. Brandt, an agricul- 
tural economist and associate direc- 
tor of the Food Research Institute 
at Stanford University, reviewed 
what he termed “Dynamic Shifts in 
the American Cereal Economy,” at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in San Francisco. 
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preference. This he has done with re- 
markable tenacity and effectiveness 
with reference to the cereal econo- 
my, by changing his diet as econom- 
ic development created the need for 
it and gave him at the same time the 
rising purchasing power to exercise 
his changing preference. 

According to Bennett's Law, dis- 
covered in 1941 by Dr. Merrill K. 
Bennett of Stanford University, na- 
tions change their diet, with rising 
income, toward a diminishing portion 
of calories from starchy staples. This 
is, with very few exceptions, a valid 
pattern of economic behavior through- 
out the world, particularly in the in- 
dustrial parts of the West, foremost 
the U.S.—so much so that one can 
actually measure the degree of a na- 
tion’s economic development and in- 
dustrialization by Bennett's ingeni- 
ous device of checking the proportion 
of starch calories in the national diet. 

This conversion of grain through 
livestock into food consisting of ani- 
mal products is a shift which greatly 
expands the capacity of the market 
for cereals. Anywhere from 70 to 
90% of the calories in the feed are 
lost in the process of conversion to 
animal food products. 

We had in 1956 a livestock herd 
worth $20 million, representing 
roughly 166 million grain-consuming 
animal units. Elimination of nearly 
22 million horses and mules since 
World War I has also eliminated 
cereals consumption as fuel for trac- 
tion. Today there are fewer than 3 
million such animals. The total gain 
of grain set free for other uses 
amounts to over 20 million tons a 
year. 

Greater Supply 

At the same time, the goal of high- 
er yields and better performance for 
cereals has been approached from 
many sides. Factors such as new 
varieties, fertilization, insect, weed 
and disease control, irrigation, me- 
chanization, artificial drying and bulk 
handling all have contributed to 
great advancements in yields. 

In the 90 years since 1866, sor- 
ghum yields have increased 52%; 
corn by 50%; rice 47%; wheat by 
45%; barley 29% and oats 28%. A 
170% increase in grain acreage was 
accompanied by an increase of 267% 
in total output. At present the in- 
crease in yields tends to continue, 
while the acreage may stagnate or 
even recede for some years. 

But while people and work animals 
have been using less cereal grains, 
there has been a great increase in 
the proportion of the supply for do- 
mestic use that has been fed to food- 
producing livestock. At the turn of 
the century, 54% of the US. crop 
was fed to food-producing livestock. 
The figure had jumped to 73% by 
1950-52. 

Most to Hogs 

The main shift during the last 35 
years in the utilization of grain fed 
to animals has been the allocation to 
dairy cattle and poultry of grain set 
free by the decline in the number of 
horses and mules. While the alloca- 
tion changes from year to year, par- 
ticularly because of changing hog 
numbers, it is a typical range of pro- 
portions within the feed balance 
sheet that of the grain and grain- 
byproduct feed fed to food-producing 
livestock, 43% goes to hogs, 23% to 
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The flour you order is the flour you get. 
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IT'S THE PLUS VALUE 
THAT COUNTS! 


Your Flour Shipments 
PLUS 


569,000 Tons 
of Cargo Vessels! 


54 modern cargoliners are at your flour- 
exporting service —to all major world 
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uled sailings by the 
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poultry, 20% to dafry cattle, 10% to 
beef cattle, and 4% to sheep. 
During the last 20 years there has 
been a decisive upward trend in the 
available supply of grain and of oil- 
cake and meal for each animal unit, 
ind in the production for each ani- 
mal. The grain supply for an animal 
unit each year increased from 23.6 
bu. to 33.6 bu. The oilcake and meal 
supply increased from 45 to 107 Ib. 
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2. Producers of hybrid brooding 
eggs. 

3. Incubators who buy brooding 
eggs and sell baby chicks to broiler 
producers as well as to turkey pro- 
ducers and egg producers. They pro- 
duce and sell baby chicks on order 
for broiler producers, vaccinate and 
“sex” the chicks. 

4. Feed mills and mixing plants 


which produce formula feeds with vi- 
— en each animal unit, The production of tamins, minerals, guaranteed protein 
St. Louls Enid Z eggs increased from 132 to 194 eggs content, antibiotics and other medica- 
yaw digead + a se The for each hen, and the production of tions. 
mohe uston = : , 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth milk from 4,468 to 5,954 lb. a year. 5. Research stations which develop 
Seteto —— Wil | 1AM KELLY 3ut behind these astounding figures new formulae, study nutrition and 
Cohembes Los Angeles lies an epic chapter of combined  veterinary-medicine problems con- f 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C, MILLING COMPANY progress in animal husbandry, genet- cerning chickens and constantly test 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man, 


ies, veterinary science, animal nu- 


the output of the feed mills. 


L : HUTCHINSON, KAN. trition and livestock management. 6. Feed dealers who supply the 

TERMINA 4 On this complex pattern of change broiler producers. 

ELEVATORS tt coma —— and economic progress, I can only 7. Broiler producers, usually with 
7 6 7 P i 











sketch a few of the salient points. 
While the average rate of feed con- 


capacities of from 10,000 to 40,000 
broilers per man and a fourfold out- 


Chicago Notem 4 version has changed little for all live- put per year with a 10 to 11 week 

nbeny Leslertite iil stock over the last 30 years, the es- production cycle. 

Omehe 6 > peed be \ ’ ” timated national average feed con- 8. Poultry slaughterers and proc- ti 
— peweden i Gooch 4 Best sumption for a pound of broiler pro- egssors with sufficient capacity to ab- } 
Toledo ee. 4 duced has decreased from 4.2 to 3.0 sorb the output of the producers. 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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Operating: 


@hicage Great Western Elevator, 
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Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Conversion Triumph 

In experiments, broilers have been 
produced at a conversion ratio of 2 
lb of feed for each pound of broiler, 
but large scale production today is al- 
ready operating with ratios of 2.5-2.7 
to 1. Today, for the country as a 
whole, broiler chickens use, for each 
100 lb. meat and fat excluding bones, 
only an average of 674 feed units as 
compared with 819 for hogs, 885 for 
turkeys, and 2,186 for cattle and 
calves. For a pound of animal pro- 
tein produced, broilers consume 34 
feed units, turkeys 44 units, hogs 95 
units, and calves 138 units. These feed 
requirements of broilers and turkeys 
ire extremely low, and represent a 
great triumph in the technology of 
cereal conversion. 

The result is that broiler, chicken 
ind turkey meat costs less today than 
they did 20 years ago despite the gen- 
eral price rise of all other food and 
of feed. In Mr ¢, 1957 the retail price 
of evisceratee ready-to-cook broiler- 
chicken is duwn to 48¢ a pound. In 
1933, the now flourishing broiler- 
chicken industry did not exist. This 
year’s production is estimated at 1.35 
billion birds, Together with 410 mil- 
lion slaughtered farm chickens, this 
means 4.3 billion pounds of eviscer- 
ited chicken meat, or 24.7 Ib. of 
chicken meat for each civilian con- 
umer annually. 

The production of turkeys has in- 
creased from 176 million Ib. of evis- 
cerated meat in 1929 to 1 billion 
pounds this year, or 6 lb. for each 
person. It appears that of the propor- 
tion of all concentrates fed to live- 
tock, that fed to poultry will ex- 


ceed 25%. 


Broilers Good Example 


9. Poultry-meat wholesalers. 

10. Poultry-meat retailers. 

This industry needs the services of 
rapid, long-distance refrigerator 
truckers as well as the products of 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

The heart of the whole broiler in- 
dustry is the feed mills, which move 
the vast amounts of mixed cereal 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. economy is greater than is apparent, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEAT?r_ee, U.S.A. I should like to survey briefly the 


Domestic and Export Millers key features of this biological busi- 
OLIFP H, MORRIS & OO, Eastexn Reruesentative, #2 Beaver Street, New Youre Crry ness of converting cereals into the 


Since this poultry-meat industry is 
the most progressive element in the 
entire grain economy, and its impact 
on agricultural income and the food 
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finest animal proteins 

This industry consists of an ex- 
tremely well-coordinated system of at 
least 10 different specialized types of 
enterprises. The performance of each 
of them, plus additional services by 
others, are prerequisites for the suc- 
cess of broiler production 

The enterprises to which I refer 
are the following: 

1. Breeders of purebred strains of 
various types of meat chickens to be 
used as hens and as cocks for fertil- 
ized hybrid eggs. 
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feeds to the broiler-producer plants. 

It is a new industry which produces 
in 10 weeks from birth to slaughter 
3% lb. meat birds—1.3 billion of them 
in one year. 

Cereal Future 

The cereal economy participates to 
the fullest extent in the rapid tech- 
nological progress that is responsible 
for the rising wealth of this country. 
The cereal economy will become in- 
creasingly identical with the live- 
stock-feed industry for which it sup- 
plies about half the feed require- 
ments. The grain economy suffers 
from excess capacity of our farms to 
produce and from exorbitant sur- 
pluses in public granaries that are a 
nuisance to us and other countries. 
They have been created chiefly by 
price-support measures which cause 
the lag in their disappearance into 
consumption. The surplus situation is 
already approaching the markets for 
livestock products, particularly, at 
the moment, the broiler market. 

Chemistry has a vast area for 
further experimentation with and im- 
provement in the conversion efficiency 
in the hog and cattle industries. The 
broiler industry has shown the way. 
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Members of 1961 
Baking Exposition 
Committee Named 


CHICAGO — The 1961 baking in- 
dustry exposition committee has been 
appointed by the two associations 
sponsoring the event. Roy Nafziger, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., and T. F. Freed, Read 
Standard Division of Capitol Prod- 
ucts Corp., York, Pa., president of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn., cooperated in setting up 
the committee 

Members representing ABA are: 
Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jodean P. Cash, 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.; 
Morris Cohen, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr. (ex officio), president, Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
man J. Richter, Jr., Richter’s Bak- 
ery, San Antonio, Texas; Hollice H. 
Sims, Continental Baking Co., Rye, 
N.Y.; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala.; and Harold Fiedler, 
secretary, American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, Ill 

Members representing BEMA are: 
James R. Fay, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill; A. J. Fava, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N.Y.; T. F. Freed (ex officio); 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., D.C.A. Food In- 
dustries, Inc., New York, N.Y.; Keith 
H. Redner, Battle Creek Packaging 
Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
T. F. Ronson (alternate), the Fred 
D. Pfenning Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. 
Archer Turner, Baker Perkins Co., 
Saginaw, Mich.; and Raymond J. 
Walter, executive secretary, Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
New York. 

The first meeting of the 1961 bak- 
ing industry exposition committee 
will be held in October, during the 
period of the 1957 ABA convention, 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
The purpose of this meeting will be 
to make preliminary plans and to 
establish basic policies in connection 
with the 1961 Baking Industry Ex- 
position, which will be co-sponsored 
by ABA and BEMA. 





Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 








“ROCK RIVER” 





‘ . “OLD TIMES” 

RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE wWeiwitear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-KRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERGON, KANGAS * 











UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 





WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than |,500 appraisal reports covering 
Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-one 


Years. Factual 


and Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 








SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


poo 


: The Northwestern Miller 
For more than 80 years... Service Program: ‘ 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 


rivalled program of services to : Pome 
elidlinn: Deicdupél ted wee | @ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 





tained to offer advertisers valu- @ The Library, for reference and 


F able tools in the operation of their research 

= businesses, this traditional service : ; , ’ 

; program is being improved and : * Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
: expanded, increasing its value to : advertisers 

? advertisers and to the industries : 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
with which they are associated. 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


pesesessesess 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





mum rune] The- Northwestern Miller 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue Nortuwestern Miter ¢ Ferepsrurrs ° ° . 
Tue AMeRicAN Baker * MiILuinc Propuction 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Crorure BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Barley Acreage Compared 
With Amount Produced 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist, 
Kansas State College 
For ye time you should have 
bee! ijusting your purchasing and 
nventory program to this year’s bar- 
ley crop. Because of the importance 


f this year’s crop, you will be inter- 
ested in how its size compares with 
the amount produced in earlier years. 
Also, you will be interested in how 
the before-harvest estimates com- 
pare with the estimate made at the 


end of each season 
The acres planted, acres harvested 
ind bushels of barley produced each 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. sad 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















VAN DUSEN 





MINNEAPOLIS 














HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 





year since 1930 are shown in Exhibit 
1. This is shown to give you an idea 
of the trends in output during the 
past 27 years and a basis for compar- 
ing the prospective crop this year 
with that of earlier years. You can 
get a good idea as to the relative size 
of this year’s crop by examining Ex- 
hibit 1 and comparing it with this 
year’s estimates as they are released 
by the Crop Reporting Board. 


In order for you to do a better job 
of interpreting the early estimates 
of barley production, we have made 
a few comparisons of earlier years’ 
estimates for you. These comparisons 
are shown in Exhibit 2. 

Two kinds of comparisons are 
shown in Exhibit 2. One is in terms 
of bushels and the other in the per- 
cent relating each month's estimate 
to the final estimate made at the end 
of the year. The bushel comparison is 
on the left side, the percent on the 
right. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. For 
example, in the column for the July 
1 estimate, you will find a dot at the 
+70 level. This means that for one 
year, the estimate made as of July 1 
was 70 million bushels more than the 
estimate made the December after 
harvest. 

Each dot represents one year. The 
middie range of dots is in the shaded 
area. Although the under-estimates 
are more scattered, you will notice 
that about one-half of the dots indi- 
cate July 1 estimates within 5% of 
the Dec. 1 estimate. This would be 
considered as very good, 


General Price Situation 

It is too early to have a good pic- 
ture of barley price patterns this 
coming crop season. However, all feed 
grain prices are likely to be under 
heavy downward pressure if a normal 
growing season develops. Feed grains 
are in ample supply to meet expect- 


EXHIBIT 1—Barley: Acreage and Pro- 
duction, U.S., 1930-56. 


Acres Acres Production 

Planted Harvested (thousand 
Year (thousands) (thousands) bushels) 
1930 13,58! 12,629 301,619 
1931 13,820 11,tet 200,280 
1932 14,455 13,206 299,394 
1933 14,200 9,641 152,639 
1934 12,024 6,577 117,390 
1935 13,956 12,436 2886 667 
1936 12,837 8,329 147,740 
1937 12,346 9,969 221,889 
1938 12,171 10,610 256,620 
1939 15,513 12,739 278,193 
1940 15,689 13,525 311,278 
194) 15,657 14,276 362,568 
1942 19,686 16,958 429,450 
1943 17,474 14,900 322,913 
1944 14,352 12,301 276,275 
1945 11,745 10,454 266,994 
1946 11,467 10,380 265,059 
1947 11,981 10,955 261 668 
1948 13,063 11,905 315,537 
1949 11,132 9,872 237,071 
1950 13,100 11,155 303,772 
1951 10,869 9,424 257,213 
1952 9,359 8,236 228,168 
1953 9,659 8 680 246,723 
1954 14,759 13,370 379,254 
1955 16,335 14,564 401.225 
1956 14,712 12,827 372,496 








DULUTH 





EXHIBIT 2—Estimates of barley production, U.S., 1920-56. 
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ed requirements if a reasonably fa- Normally barley prices decline 


vorable growing season prevails, and through the summer months. There 
this large supply can be expected to isn't much reason to expect this ten 
exert increased downward pressure dency to be greatly changed this 





on prices, year. 
CANADIAN INDEX 3.2% over the comparable figure of 
WINNIPEG Seasonally higher 1 year ago 


eneat 6 THe Ovarr ’ ve 

a* BLAZE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
West, combined with a 2.3% increase me Saif 
in the index of farm family living, HANSTON, KANSAS Fire of 
undetermined origin destroyed § the 
Hanston Grain Co, elevator despite 
efforts by local volunteer firemen 
used by farmers from 231.7 in Janu ind equipment from Jetmore, Kan- 
ary to 240.6 in April for a rise of as, to save it. The elevator had been 
38%. Over the year there was an used for storage for the past few 


farm wage rates particularly in the 


to advance the all-Canada composite 
index of commodities and services 


identical percentage increase. kexclu years and contained some wheat and 
sive of farm family living the com other grain. No one was working 
posite index rose 4.7% from 247 to there at the time of the fire, The 
258.6 between January and April and loss was not estimated 














Unitormity 
the priceless a 2 flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE cake flour 
douan-vé 
COOKIE KING cookie and a } 


aw 
e flour 
QW . KING adele ti spong 
Nee CRACKER 
oe, 0 © 


lL scoft wheat graham 


e— GRAHAM KING— 100% 


al 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 








THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and voting in cash ond grain 

futures In the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what bpeme J to ae & fol lowing its purchase 

from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and of price 

even before the crop is planted, the role of the university aE. in the grain trade 

This authoritative book will b the ding reference book on this subject for 

formers, county agenis, legislators, worerge Sayers, 36 00 
. 


government personnel, teachers, etc. 
INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 

By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton Is with the Bureau of Entomology and Piant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, , ~~ — experience in modern 
methods of insect ene. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 
ping and processin rain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $3 25 
1952 edition is of y FEED POD Se ccdcvccsccevescrecovesccoveces . 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proves 

pointers In each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 

energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for marge I along wy employers, em- 

peyoos and fellow executives, the art of self command e use and 00 
nq of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ............ er . 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemist hemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of qtespergemaae used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microblological and ch sical methods are = for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are ‘ovatloble, 113 poges, 8/ax1! $2 25 
OFFeed, TNSWVEIOR. GOMUTTG, WOU sc cccccccccccsccccccccccccccvoccceseces e 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of coretul research by two men close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historleal in character, dealing with He rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, ("the contribu and youn habits. ¢ de # of the 
milling industry, and the con ibutions of ons technici follow and the 
final chapters di th side of milling and in a chapter * bee | For- 
word.’ Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical $7 50 
POTOTORESS OF GIOGD VEHD oo cccccsccccccccvccccccvcccccescccccecceseess . 























BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
By James Gray 


The story of General -¥ Inc., from Its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. $4 75 
A dramatic story that Is of more than trade wide interest . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 


in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur .... 6... 6 cece cece ee enenens a ° 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy so of up-to-date and gractical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with whleh the %, 
boker can Increase sales and improve his product's quality................ 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Com anion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $ 00 
Hy ‘te bekers, lerqe Gnd smell 2... ccc cccccccvcccccescccecceeseeeessesess 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, | 957 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
te each Industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as ao reference on 


| crops, manufacture, state feed lows, 
including labeling, GBs cc cecrccnccveccsescrcnscedneesesesoconsoceeeecoes $2. 00 


Reader Service Department 


The Northweste Mill 
ORDER FROM }3s""7""" 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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Bakers Club, Inc., 
Holds Outing 


NEW YORK The Bakers Club 
Inc., held its outdoor meeting recent- 
ly at the Apawamis Club with 95 
members and guests in attendance 
Hosts were G. Faunce, Jr., the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., and J. M. Fisher 
and A. M. Grean, Jr., of the Ward 
jaking Co. E. L. Timberman, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., president, pre- 
ided 

Golf was played, with W. J. Stock- 
man, Standard Milling Co., chairman 
f the golf committee, awarding priz- 
es to the winners. The first prize for 
Class A competition was won by J 
Q. Adams of the Manhattan Refrig 
erating Co., with the second place 
prize going to FE. McCauliff of Glyco 
Products Co., Inc., after playing off a 
tie with K. B. Goldman of the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp 


Prizes Awarded 
J. J. Hopper of the Wagner Bak- 


ing Corp. won first prize in Class B, 
ind H. Tyor of the Wheatality Bak 
ing Corp. second prize. In Class C, 


competition resulted in a three-way 
tie among J. E. Mapes, National Gla- 
co Corp.; C. R. Kolb, General Mills, 
Inc. and R. E. Brown of Bakers 
Weekly magazine. Mr. Kolb emerged 
is the winner, with Mr. Mapes win 
ning second prize 

The golf irons prize for members 
vas won by W. K. Kistler, Anheuser 
Busch, Inc., and the guest prize by 
W. Harlowe, a guest of C. J. McWade, 
C. J. McWade, Inc. The dinner prize 
was won by I. B. Reiss, Extrin Foods 
Inc. The drawing for $50 worth of 
merchandise was won by W. B. Spiel 
man, J. B. E. Olson Corp 

Harry G. Myers won the kickers’ 
prize after breaking a five-way tie 
Also involved were W. H. Welker, 
swift & Co.; H. Evans, I. J. White 
Co.; T. G. Heckel, Henningsen, Inc., 
ind W. P. Duff of Perkins, Inc. Mr 
Myers is with Cake Creation 

A. G. Hessel, Continental Baking 
Co membership committec vice 
chairman, presented an application 
for membership of William P. Fox, 
Ir, Specialty Papers, Inc., which was 
mnsidered and approved 


Philadelphia Meeting 

Mr. Timberman announced that all 
nembers are invited to attend the 
Philadelphia Bakers club outing at 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., Sept 
13, 14 and 15. The Lee Marshall Cup 
No, 11 golf tournament will be held 
ept. 14, and those wishing to par- 
ticipate must notify Frank A. Lyon, 
ecretary, 
itions for the outing may be made 
by writing to Daniel Burack, Galen 
Hall, Wernersville. 


as soon as possible Reser 
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Interstate Manager in 


Grand Rapids Named 


KANSAS CITY Appointment of 
Russell H. Wiedenman as manager of 
the Interstate plant in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been announced by R. L 
Nafziger, chairman of the board of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp 

Mr. Wiedenman has been with In- 
terstate Bakeries for 18 years and 
has occupied positions with Dolly 
Madison Cakes in Los Angeles as cost 
control clerk; office manager of We- 
ber Baking Co. in Santa Barbara, 
California; office manager and sales- 
man of Log Cabin Bread in Los An: 
geles. Mr. Wiedenman served as plant 
manager of the Butternut 3read 
plant in Cincinnati for four years 
and moves to managership of the 
Grand Rapids plant from the general 
offices in Kansas City where he has 
been operations executive since the 
first of the year 

A native of Iroquois, S. D., Mr 
Wiedenman is married and has two 
sons. He is a veteran of U.S. naval 
service in World War II 

Joseph Cooper, former manager of 
the plant in Grand Rapids, was hon- 
ored earlier this month by nearly 200 
employees of the Grand Rapids plant 
and from general offices in Kansas 
City. Mr. Cooper retired from active 
business July 1, after 36 years ser- 
vice with Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
This entire career in the baking in- 
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Francis M. Franco 
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421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 














ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOU 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


way New Y i, New York 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. 7 


Room 1536 


26 Broadway 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The Bourse 


THE 
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BURLAP ISLAND—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has supplied the buriap for stage 


settings at the St. Louis municipal opera for several years. 


This year the 


opera staged the musical South Pacific, and Bemis burlap provided such prop 
erties as covering for the make believe island used in the show, and on which 
the girls are posed. Burlap is also used as a basic covering for sand dunes and 
palm trees in the show. In another production at St. Louis burlap was used to 
give shadowy and rustic textures to one scene. 





dustry—39 years-——was devoted to du- 

ties in the Grand Rapids bakery 
John R. Dow, president of Inter- 

state Bakeries, presented Mr. Coop- 


er with a gift on behalf of the cor- 
poration. Also present from the gen- 
eral office in Kansas City were H. E 
Meyn and R. G. Dibble 

Elmer Weemhoff 
Butternut Bread in 
presented Mr 
golf irons on behalf 
of the plant 

Mr. Cooper started his career in 
the baking industry in 1918 in the 
Grand Rapids plant which was then 
owned by Schulze Baking Co. and 
was made plant manager when Schul- 
ze Baking Co consolidated with 


ales manager of 
Grand Rapids, 
with a set of 
of the employees 


( ‘ooper 


was 


Interstate Bakeries in 1921. Prior to 
hi appointment a manager, he 
worked as salesman and sak upel 


i" 

Mr. Cooper has one son 
daughter Robert, of 
has followed his fathe1 
the baking industry and is manage! 
of Interstate Bakeri« plant in that 
city and has been with the company 
for 23 


ind thre« 
Buffalo, N.Y 
food teps in 


years 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Eatablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 








Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Harry & Co 
“Witbure” Amsterdam 
Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


y (Flour and @tar 
] N Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


Industrie 


h Union, 


v | ly 
AMSTERDAM 
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HOLLAND 


Importers of 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchauge Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Oable Address COVENTRY Landon 
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Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 
y 





IMPORTERS ©} FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-26 Wtilliter st LONDON, BB. OC, 3 


GRAIN, 


Cable Address Grainiatic,” London 








ROBERT 


FLOUR 


NEILL, Ltd. 


IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Hranch;: 29 


Donegall Street, Belfast 








A. RUOFF & CO. N., V. 


Matablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhulis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Address: “Rurodam,” 


Cable Rotterdam 











Cable Address DoMPRacn London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


02, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 
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LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Katablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Reference 
The Chase National Kank 
Midland Kant LAd 


New York 
London 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FLOUR vomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
Ssrdand Arct 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
INE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
M k Lane 
LONDON, E. ©. 3%. 


AAdres AVAUMAS, LO 











ANTH, JOHANSEN & CO. 


Katablished 1883 


FLOUR, GHRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt 7 OBLOD, NOUHWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 














The Montgomery Company 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W rH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Cable Address 


Codea: Bentley's Complete 


Bankers: Twentache Hank, Amaterdam 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Iiyerip, Amaterdam 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
. . , 4 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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Mm Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services, 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
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“T Brought the Bread!” 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday ... even 
better tomorrow. 


General 


. . . bd 
Good eating will always begin with bread Mills 








